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If you wish to trim the tree just a little 
differently this year, be sure to read “How 
to Trim the Christmas Tree,” by Marjorie 
Mur phy in December issue of this magazine 
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But that is only one of many reasons for 
reading next month’s Better Homes and 
Gardens. It is to be brimful of interest- 
ing things for the homemaking family 
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“Little Fires of Contentment” 


i pew other night at our house the family was strangely rest- 
less. It had been cloudy and gloomy for weeks and the grim 
uncertainty of the weather seemed to have entered the veins of 
everyone. The youngsters were teasing for something “to do” 
—even Waggles, the dog, had forgotten his usual mischievous 
ways and was restlessly thumping the floor with his tail. 


There was a well-defined urge to flee the place, to get outside, 
It was proposed that we “go somewhere’—that we “do some- 
thing,” if only to back out the car and take a drive. But even 
that lacked interest. We were too cloyed to want to do much— 
yet the spirit rebelled at this drab, dank atmosphere of pent-up 
walls, 


We tried the radio and it only shrieked back upon us the 
weird lamentations of the night. Someone thought it would be 
fun to pop some corn, or have a taffy-pull. Then, we all dis- 
covered that we were not hungry. The beds yawned dismally, 
for it seemed that about all we could do was to go to bed! 


Then, Ellen, the youngest, when we were out of the room, 
took a match out of the humidor and touched it to the paper in 
the firepluce. We had reluctantly decided to go for a ride and 
were somewhat nettled when we saw the flame blaze up. We 
tried to put out the fire but couldn’t, so, by common consent, sat 
down to watch it, our wraps in our hands. 


The old logs blazed, as we silently watched them. Soon the 
joy of that fire was reflected in the youngsters’ eyes as they com- 
menced to wish Santa Claus might come “soohn”—and we were 
off on a whole train of interesting speculations. Our wraps 
slipped to the floor, interest quickened, and altho I still held the 
keys to the car in my hand, long after little heads were asleep, I 
noticed that no one mentioned leaving home again that night. 


And isn’t it true—when you have a fire on the hearth—you 
cluster around and hate to leave it? Isn’t it true that the hearth 
is the heart of the home and that there you may light your “little 
fires of contentment” that out-pull every other lure in the world? 

—Editor. 
Subscription, 60 cents a year, two years for $1. Canada and foreign, $1 per year, 


Published at 1714-24 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Entered as second class mat- 
ter at Des Moines, lowa, under act of Congress March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1926, 





“Somehow This World Is 
Wonderful at Times!” 


“Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar.” 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD 


















| OuR PLEDGE To You 


Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-maki 

for folks living in cities, towns an 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
advertised in tter Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes » 
and Gardens when you ordered the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 
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Quiet 6Pools and © Tinkling ° fountains 


RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


OMEHOW we have come to 
think that decorative waters 
are for expensively land- 

scaped estates only. Why, an 
apartment’s “‘square-foot”’ of ce- 
ment backyard may have its wall fountain or its pedestaled 
birdbath! Indeed, we have personally seen a real lily pool, 
sunk in a hard cement corner, by the front steps of a little house 
that is completely yardless. Where there’s a will and a Water 
Worshipper there’s a way! 

It may be that water is so plentifu) in this abundant country 
and in these days of hygiene that, like many other prevailing 
things of blessing and beauty, we have lost the sense of its 
divinity. The ancients had a high regard for water and were 

aesthetic worshippers of it at least. It is quite possible that they 
had for it a religious reverence as well. The earliest decorative 
| fountain known existed three thousand years before Christ. 
Ancient Rome at one time had seven hundred public fountains 
of more or less beauty. In the ruins of Pompeii were found 
many exquisite fountains fashioned of shells and colored glass 
mosaic, mostly in the courtyards of private houses, In the Six- 
teenth Century the leading artists of the time devoted them- 
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No Garden is Quite Complete 
Without Its Decorative Waters 


An altar-like wall fountain of the more pretentious type, exquisitely colorful in tile 
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selves to creating fitting shrines 
for this boon to mankind. Yet, 
with the knowledge of thousands 
of years devotion to water’s 
sparkling beauty, no one thought 
to erect a fountain in the United States until 1829! It is inter- 
esting to know that this first American fountain was in the form 
of a wooden figure made by a ship carver. What a relic that 
would be for a Water Worshipper of today! 

For his first adventure in garden waters, the pool will 
Sep! make the stronger appeal to the amateur gardener. 

ut having achieved a pool he will think—especially if he is a 
Water Worshipper in truth—‘‘Well, why not a fountain?” and 
the fountain once a tinkling fact, he may even have the high 
courage to build a tiny falls or to arrange a homemade gurgling 
brook! Water, once toyed with, is as fascinating to graybeards 
as to small paddlers. 

Pools are not infrequently the result of fountains, but foun- 
tains only occasionally are born of pools. That is, the amateur 
gardener with a fountain in his domain must provide a means 
of catching and distributing fountain waters, and a pool or 
bird basin is the logical and charming solution. It is to be 
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regretted that the equally enchanting solution of making 
the necessary intakes of planned pools bits of visible beauty, 
instead of invisible utilitarian ugliness, by turning them 
' into simple fountains, is not thought of more often. 

Perhaps the mistaken impression that fountains are 
riotous wasters of water has something to do with their 
' scarcity in American gardens of average size. A tiny thread 
‘of a spray will really serve and any greater jet can be regu- 
lated to play upon state occasions only. The music of tin- 
kling water, its patter upon leaves, the impression of cool- 
“ness given even on hottest days, are well worth the small 
cost. 

Where the grounds are very small, a wall fountain can be 
used. This may be a comparatively inexpensive bit of 
beautifully molded concrete, set against a background of 
vine-covered lattice or against a brick or stucco wall, or it 
may be nothing more than the old backyard hydrant 
glorified. If the latter is used, it should have its ordinary 
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Pictured on this page are three ways 
of bringing decorative waters to the 
home grounds. Is there not some 
corner in your garden where a 
pedestaled fountain like the one at 
upper right could be placed? 
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In the center of the page is pictured 
a charming lily pool actually sunk - 
in a pavement corner by the front 
steps of an artist’s quaint city house 
which is absolutely yardless 


A high-walled pool such as the one 
at right is comfortably safe where 
there are little feet to slip cr stumble. 
A planting of vines will-make it a 





pipe raised a couple of feet and this pipe can be backed and 
1idden by a more or less decorative slab of concrete erected 
by the local mason. A half-curve, shallow basin molded 
under the outlet of the pipe will catch the water and form a 
birdbath. A decorative ornament of concrete may cover the 
pipe’s outlet and the water be controlled from a hidden 
place under the basin, or the faucet may be left on and a 
quick-growing vine—which in any event should be trained 
over the concrete background—trained to hide it. A wall 
fountain such as this, if the water be elevated sufficiently 
above the basin to permit a pail being inserted under it, 
will be useful as well as charming. A tiny outlet near the 
top of the basin and a small thread of water falling into the 
basin will keep the little pool resulting fresh and within 
bounds, 

A simple way to make a fountain in a sunken pool is to 
have the intake pipe along the bottom of the pool—prefer- 
ably under the concrete bottom and out of sight—reaching 
to the center and then upward and extending in all above 
the water for from six inches to two feet. This central up- 
right can have a hose nozzle adjusted to it suitably and 
then the whole surrounded with a rockery artistically piled 
to conceal it. The flow of water can be controlled by a valve 
at the source anywhere along the pipe line. Another inex- 
pensive device is to have a bit of well-shaped pottery stand- 
ing in the center of the pool—possibly a terra-cotta jar— 











circle of loveliness 
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‘ upon a base of rocks or concrete, with a similar pipe running 


thru the center but concealed so that only the spray of water 
shall be visible. 

For the tiny garden, or even for the constricted cement yard 
without a spear of green, a pedestaled fountain or birdbath is 
a refreshing feature that takes but little space. In these days 
when even sculptors are lauding the classic possibilities of con- 
crete, it is Petco to get such fountains, of a grace and beauty 
that rival imported ones of costly marbles, for a few dollars. 

There are various ways of making pools, some elaborate, some 
simple, some expensive, and others gratifyingly cheap. A nice 
thing to remember is that a cheap pool can be far more delight- 
ful than many an expensive one, if the former is lovingly and 
thoughtfully treated in texture, design, and planting. 

In fairness to all children and birds we feel that garden pools 
should be shallow. Deep, decorative pools in private grounds 
have nothing to recommend them, and for planting, as well as 
for the enjoyment of the birds and the safety of the children, 
shallowness is highly desirable. 

It is a mistake to make a pool so that it looks for all the 
world like a neat baking dish. Because of too mechanical 
rims many garden pools have no interest except the un- 
happy waters aia thaw imprison. Furthermore, they 
are likely to be so smooth of surface when wet that the birds 
fear to perch upon them when bending for a drink. Birds 
invariably prefer pools of noticeable shallowness, roughened 
edges, and those with plenty of marginal planting. One 
successful way of shaping a pool that is to be used for a bird- 
bath as well is to have a somewhat deep center sloping 
up to high sides, so that the inner margin of the pool will be 
covered by scarcely more than a quarter-inch of water. 


AFOoL that is not sufficiently shallow for the birds’ liking 
may have bird stepping-stones in it. It is a simple 
matter to pile rocks in the pool or place a couple of small 
bowlders in it to rear their heads above the surface like 
little islands. * 

Altho a concrete rim of a pool can be made interesting if 
given a sculptured touch to distinguish it fyom the sym- 
metrical casserole family, brick, tile, cobbles, fieldstone, or 
sandstone are likely to give a more artistic effect when han- 
dled by the average gardener or workman. Any and all rims 
of pools are the lovelier for having vines grow over them and 
for themselves having, in turn, a rim of planting. In time a 
brick rim becomes especially jnteresting from weathering 
and when set widely enough for earth and moss and grass 
to fill the chinks. Cobbles are excellent for pool rims because 
of their natural informality. Fieldstone is rugged and at once 
settles into and becomes part of the background of an in- 
formal garden, and sandstone is fairylike because of its 
glitter in sunshine or moonlight. 

Tiles, rightly used both for the rims and linings of pools, 
and for fountains, are lovely and colorful. Either glazed 
or dull tile can be used, but the lattef is pleasantly without 
a bathroom effect and seems more in keeping with a garden. 
Tiles of deep sea-green blue are best to combine with water, 
tho their subtle hue may mean some additional expense. 
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Any of these rims can be easily arranged by the amateur 
before the concrete of the 1 has completely hardened. 

The concrete pool—which material is the most practical for 
the purpose—altho easily constructed, must have certain treat- 
ment to make it satisfactory and substantial. After the pool’s 
location is decided upon, the earth should be shoveled out to 
form a hole about four inches larger than the desired dimen- 
sions of the finished pool and about four inches deeper. This 
done, the bottom should be filled with the proper mixture of 
concrete (sand, gravel, cement, and water enough to make the 
mixture damp but not runny, in the proportions of one part 
cement, two parts sand, three parts gravel, tho these propor- 
tions may vary with the quality of the materials) to about four 
inches deep; this bottom layer well set, boards should be placed 
around the sides and ends about four inches from the earth, so 
that a space is left between the boards and soil to form a mold 
for the concrete. Very short boards or (Continued on page 27 
























The enchanting fairy grotto above is seem- 
ingly created by Nature, silver threads of 
water having been persuaded to fall from 
rocks piled above to a lily pool below. Such 
an effect could be developed appropriately in 
any informal garden 
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Who would suspect that this pool of peace 
has only a lattice between it and a busy city 
street three feet away? Native rocks are 
used here to outlirie the water garden with 
its naturalistic plantings 
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The rear view of an attractive house which was once the dilanidated structure shown on opposite page 


CAchieving a Better Home by Remodeling 


E. A. MARTINI 


GROUP of prosperous busi- 
ness men at a club in one of 
our southern states were dis- 

cussing their financial problems. 
Several of them related how they 
had made thousands of dollars thru real estate transactions. 
One member, a silent listener to their boasting, ventured to 
tell of his investments and began by exhibiting two pictures, 
saying, ‘“This is the result of my investments.” 

The one picture illustrated a typical old southern home, with 
siding badly in need of paint, porches so flimsily built that one 
wondered how long they would last, Joose hanging shutters and 
latticework ornament; the other showed a substantial struc- 
ture, with a unique treatment of accessories; porches, wings, 
entrance, and porte cochere in perfect condition in every detail. 

‘‘What caused this difference?” “Are they pictures of one or 
two buildings, or was the entire house remodeled?” The men 
plied these questions to the owner, who replied, “Upon close 
scrutiny you will notice that they are of only one structure, 
even the main walls have remained unchanged, and the interior 


Third in a Series of Articles 
On Making Over Old Houses 


is left intact. The general outline is 
the same; the two dissimilar pic- 
tures illustrate the same house. 

“Various materials and a few 
ornaments on a dress can transform 
a girl’s entire appearance. Similarly, a building may not appear 
to be the same one if its exterior walls are re-covered and 
slightly altered. Consequently, the residence here illustrated 
produces two radically different effects. 


HE work performed on the building is enumerated to show 

the results obiained from a comparatively small financial 
outlay. Only on the first floor were any important structural 
changes made. Removing the open kitchen porch, with 
its latticework and spindly posts, and building new windows in 
the kitchen with deep reveals and columns on each side, gave 
a feeling of solidity, almost opposite to that of the old gable 
roof and lean-to porch. The old hip roof over the kitchen was 
ruised and a flat one substituted to relieve the monotony of the 
two sloping roofs on each side. T'.e porch extended on the right 
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A front view of the remodeled house, with its 

kitchen at front of house and the living quarters 

in the rear overlooking the garden. The structure 

is almost ultra-modern in its arrangement and 

the next decade will doubtless see many houses 
planned along the same line 


The houses described is this series of articles 

are not necessarily rebuilt but are designed to 

show how a few changes wrought in the exterior 
will improve an old house 
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Showing a rear view of the original house 


served as a porte cochere, permitting access to the car without 
passing thru the glaring sun or driving rains. Who would not 
welcome such a convenience in our northern states? 

“The new entrance with columns flanking it and a porch 
on the opposite side of the kitchen, all helped to balance the 
whole. Breaking up the uninteresting expanse of roof area 
with three dormers made it pos- 
sible to build bedrooms in the 
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built along our Atlantic coast, where the mist from the sea 
and the glistening sunlight produce an effect in keeping with 
the house. 

“Unpainted, loose and decaying siding gives many an 
attractive house a forlorn appearance. Re-covering the old 
frame walls is often more economical than repairing and re- 
paintingthem. In this case, twenty-four-inch stained shingles 
were applied directly over the old weather boards and secured 
with galvanized nails. Anexposureof eleven and ahalfinches 
to the weather produced wide horizontal lines, which are 
always appropriate on a structure built ina flat country, 
where horizontal lines are in harmony with the surroundings. 


HE old porch along the rear of the house with its scroll 

saw work and its slender posts was entirely rebuilt and 
the result rendered a pergola effect, but the roof was covered 
to shade the windows. Otherwise the rooms on this side of 
the house would not be livable when the sun pours in the 
greater part of the day. To replace the old brick piers, a 
new brick wall was constructed to support the new posts 
and the porch floor. Open spaces were left in the wall to 
ventilate underneath the porch and also to relieve the 
monotony of the plain brick wall. Wide brick steps with 
brick buttresses on either side led to the garden. 

“All plumbing stacks exposed on the outside were an 
exceptionally ugly feature on the old house. This detrac- 
tion was overcome by encasing these with shingles similar 
to the balance of the house. All the water from the main 

roof could now drip on the lower porch roofs, and from here it 
was an easy matter to lead the water to the tank without 
exposing many unsightly downspouts.” 

When the owner finished relating his story, his listeners were 
silent. All were abashed for each one felt that his profit was 
dross compared with the real one gained by their friend. For 

what is more profitable, hoarding gold or 
providing a home where loved ones can 





attic, which previous to the re- . 


modeling, served as a storage 
room only. Dormers on oppo- Porcn 
site sides of the roof provided i eae 


4 enjoy the comforts and peace seldom found 
in the commercial world? 

The floor plan, shown herewith, presents 
the layout of the first story. As mentioned 
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cross-ventilation, so essential . ie 
under warm climatic conditions. LiBRARY —— 

“The old shingles, curled and 
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before, there are no interior alterations. 
This proves the statement that only a com- 
paratively small amount of money, and 





twisted by the weather, had per- | Livinc careful planning, can often transform an 
formed their duty on the roof Room JL old house into a new one. Not 
and proved to be useful for : Dine only did the house undergo a 
kindling wood, when starting ‘a =f bin Room aaees transformation but the garden 
fire on chilly mornings. In their - TT also. The well-kept lawn, a few 
place, new stained shingles of je 1 bushes and the old palm care- 






varying shades were used, giving 
the roof an artistic texture. Not 
only does staining shingles im- 
prove their appearance, but a 
good stain is a preservative and 
prevents curling. The stain 
penetrates into the wood while paints protect the surface only. 
Rain beating heavily upon a roof will work its way in between 
and under the ends of the shingles. If the wood has not been 
treated, it will have a tendency to rot, and the paint on the 
surface will prevent moisture from evaporating. Therefore, 
wood shingles should always be stained, not painted, or 
they can be bought already stained from the manufac- 
turers. 


ANOTHER item to remember when laying wood 
shingles is to leave open spaces between the roof 
boards. All other roof coverings require a tight roof but 
wood, when moist, needs circulation and open spaces 
between the roof boards permit the moisture to evaporate. 

“The shutters on the second story windows partly hung 
loose and already showed evident signs of decay. Shutters 
are often used to improve the design, but in this case the 
opposite turned out to be true, as the house was improved 
without them. 

“The apparent reason for the altered appearance is 
that by covering the entire outside walls with new stained 
shingles their silver gray color created a weather-beaten 
appearance. This is often noticed on old shingled houses 











Does this house present many possibilities for remodeling? The 
casual observer would answer in the negative, yet with few 
changes it was transformed into a good-looking dwelling two 
view of which are pictured on the opposite page. The floor plan 
remained practically unchanged; first floor is shown above 








fully trimmed, show the care 
taken in improving the surround- 
ings. While no foundation plant- 
ing was done, taking care of the 
material on hand alone proved 
effective. Even the new cement 
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sidewalk and the driveway helped to create a harmonious 
setting. All readers of Better Homes and Gardens know that 
a building is a home or a house partly depending on the care 
the garden is given. These photographs were taken soon after 
the remodeling was done;other plantings have since been made. 














Suggestions ‘for Bulb (ulture Indoors2 


FLORA E. BRECK 


ECENTLY I heard an 

interesting lecture in Port- 

land, Oregon, on the sub- 
ject of “Bulb Culture Indoors,” 
given by Mrs. John Carroll 
Perkins, of Seattle, Washington. Mrs. Perkins was awarded 
the accomplishment medal last June by the Garden Club of 
America for her services in horticulture. She has studied plant 
growth scientifically—both in America and Holland. In fact, 
she is a national authority on the garden. 

The ideas given here are those set forth in her helpful talk. 
I am giving her thoughts as nearly as I can remember them, in 
her own language. 

Mrs. John Carroll Perkins pots hundreds of bulbs at her 
home. She said, “We envy the florists their forced flowers, but 
there is no great magic about it; it is a greater joy, even, to 
have flowers which we grow ourselves. The following sugges- 
tions, if followed carefully and correctly, will finally end in 
success, and bring us no end of satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Perkins strongly suggested that folks begin with bulbs 
which are most likely to bring success. The paper white 
narcissus is very easy to grow, and one will almost certainly 
have success with it, for it can be grown in pebbles and 
water, in bowls or jars. Before buying these bulbs test them 
with your thumb. When you press the bulb with the thumb, 
if it feels soft, it is worthless. There are three different sizes, 
the largest being best. 

The whole success in bulb culture consists in establishing a 
good root growth. To get those fine roots you should place the 
bowl in a cool place. Many folks allow a jar to stand in a warm 
room—a dining room, for instance. A good top growth results, 
but the root growth is not strong. 

Fill the receptacle rather full with pebbles, then put the 
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By Following This Practical Advice 
Success in Bulb Forcing Is Assured 





bulbs on pretty thickly—just as 
many as can rest on the top of 
the pebbles in the bowl. If the 
bowl is too shallow, difficulty 
will be experienced, for the 
plants will be too weighty, and may tip the bowl over. 

Next, pour on the water, which should not be too cold; rain 
water is very desirable. Pour it on until it can be seen, then 
put the bowl in the house where it is dark and cool. The lower 
the temperature for three or four weeks the better. Mrs. 
Perkins uses a room where the windows are open day and 
night and she has black shades at the windows in order to 
darken the room partly. The bulbs are thus in the darkness and 
cold, and there is always fresh air. By this method she grows 
paper white narcissi which sometimes attain a height of 
thirty inches. 


SHE suggested allowing the bulbs to remain in the dark for 
six weeks or at least a month and then bring them out in 
some room where there is plenty of sunlight, being sure the 
water in the bowl is never entirely exhausted. Constantly fill 
up the bowl with fresh water. Do not bring the bowl immedi- 
ately to a room which is too hot—the temperature should not be 
above 68 or 70 degrees. If it is higher than that the quality of 
the bloom will suffer. The cooler the room the better when the 
plants come from the dark room. 

About six weeks from the time you started them, narcissus 
should be in full bloom. It rarely takes over seven or eight 
weeks. And, by the way, these bulbs are of no use afterwards so 
there is nothing to be gained by using them again. 

Hyacinths are easy to deal with. You are almost sure of 
success with them. Get the best quality. They should be heavy 
and solid; the smoother the skin, the better. If the hyacinths 
are to be forced put them in the dark. 

A word here in regard to the flower pots: If they 
are new ones soak them in water for at least twelve 
hours, as there is a deleterious substance on new 
flower pots which will injure the plants. Buy the 
“half-pots” for the hyacinths. The flower pots 
should not be too deep. 

Have an outdoors plunging bed or pit. The pit 
should be dug a foot deep; and it is well to have it 
near some building—as a house or garage—for pro- 
tection. Make the bed three feet wide, and as long 
as you need for the flower pots. Be sure the plunging 
bed does not fall below the level of the ground, or 
there will be standing water there; better a little 
raised than too low. Put the pots of one size to- 
gether in the plunging bed. 

Regarding the soil for the hyacinths: It is best to 
have light soil, and it should contain plenty of humus 
and bonemeal. Sand should be added. If manure is 
used it should be well rotted. Commercial manure 
may be used, but do not use the fresh. It is well, in 
fact, to buy the soil for the flower pots from some 
florist or nurseryman. Add a little bonemeal at time 
of potting. One should mix four or six trowelfuls of 
bonemeal to a wash boiler of the soil mixture and it 
should be mixed in well so that it will be thoroly 
distributed. 


[N thebottom ofeach potwill be a hole. Cover this 
withabroken piece of crockery. The beveled side 
should be uppermost over the bottom of the hole. 
Put in one layer of thin, dry moss to insure proper 
drainage, then fill the pot with earth. Have a hollow 
place in which to set the bulb. 

With daffodils it is well to put a sprinkling of sand 
on top altho this is not so necessary with hyacinths. 
Set the bulb and partially fill the pot with earth. 
Never completely fillit, forthe (Continued on page 38 
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A “few” of Mrs. Perkins’ bulbs in full bloom. Many 

a sunroom could be similarly transformed into a minia- 

ture greenhouse thru the winter months by forcing some 
of the early spring flowers 
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“Keep him busy” is a good rule for training boys 


<Making Home Interesting to the OBoy 


. UTHAI VINCENT WILCOX 


ENATOR WOODBRIDGE 

N. FERRIS of Michigan 

told some of his friends that 
when he was about eight years 
old he asked his father for some 
toys. One time he said, “I want a top. Will you buy me one?” 

“Father said, ‘Make it! Mother will give you a spool and 
here is my pocket knife. Go ahead.’ 

“T whittled for a few minutes,” said he, “and found the 
cutting difficult, so I attempted to give back the knife. 

“Father asked, ‘Where is the top? 

“““T don’t want a top now,’ I answered. 

“He replied, ‘You do want a top; make it or I shall be obliged 
to punish you’!”’ 

The former governor was so well acquainted with his father 
that he made the top. When he returned the knife his father 
stopped, carefully examined the top, saying it was “fine” and 
tried it out by spinning it. When some of the men who were 
listening said that they thought such a program pretty severe, 
the governor concluded: 

“My father built better than he knew. He put lime in my 
spine by insisting that.I make my own carts, wagons, sleds 
kites, boats and windmills, and that I finish every task i 
voluntarily began.”’ His father’s system had much to do with 
putting his son in the governor’s chair, made him a professor 
in colleges, superintendent of school, and later a founder of an 
educational institute of his own. 

A number of fathers were discussing neighborhood conditions 
in their town. They decided that the best all-around, good- 
natured, happy lad was Sammy Jones. Everyone liked him, 
and the other boys all tried more or less to imitate him. Yet 
Sammy’s folks were not rich, in fact they were almost poor as 
compared with Willie Smith and “Tubby” Trott. 

Willie Smith’s father was the most successful lawyer in the 
town. His whole family had money to spend—for the fun of 
spending it. Willie always had everything that he wanted. He 
had a pony, an air rifle, ball-bearing skates, a twelve-dollar 
tennis racket, a bicycle, a multiple tube radio and was about 
to have an automobile. 

But strange to say, Willie was never happy—not really 
happy. He was fre‘‘ul and peevish. He was always wanting 
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Look to Your Child’s Environment 
If You Would Rear a Good Citizen 


something else. Perhaps it was 
more track for his electric rail- 
way; enough to run all the way 
around the house and cars big 
enough to ride in. 

“The Trotts are splendid people,” commented one of the 
men. “They are honest and prosperous, with a big enough in- 
come from the store to keep them well if not to give them all the 
luxuries. Yet Tubby will never be happy, so he says, unless he 
can have all of the things that Willie Smith has.” 

He wants “a bugle like Willie got last Christmas,” so he can 
be a bugler for his scout company like Elmer Nixon. The fact 
that Willie can’t ride his pony well enough to enjoy himself, or 
shoot his rifle well enough to hit what he aims at, or skate fast 
enough to beat the girls on the street, or play tennis well 
enough to have anyone want to play with him, and only by 
chance now and then gets his radio to going right, and would 
be comitting suicide or homicide if he ever drove the contem- 
plated automobile, makes no difference to Tubby. 

“But there’s Sammy,” interrupted one, “how does he get the 
things he has plus his happy face and good-natured disposition?”’ 

The men all that Sammy’s family was the poorest of 
the three. Yet, he was not the poorest boy in town by a long 
shot. Very early in life, Sammy learned to do things for himself. 
He had learned to work. By a wise system of instruction he 
found that it was fun to work because the results so often 
brought real pleasure. ¥ 


ie developed in that discussion that Sammy’s father was 
perfectly willing to spend some money on his boy but in a 
different way than the others. While they wanted Willie and 
Henry to have, he wanted Sammy to be. 

That is the whole difference in raising skillful, industrious 
citizens or loafers, whether rich or poor. Some modern fathers 
have forgotten the fine art of demanding that their boys help 
themselves. The toy shop, thru thoughtless parents, has 
dissipated the energies of many children and placed a premium 
on helplessness. Work or training for the hand, whether it is 
called play in the kindergarten, or industrial training in the 
schools, will help greatly to foster the healthy American idea 
that labor and the ability to make (Continued on page 31 
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NE goes to the home of Joel 
Chandler Harris in West End, 
Atlanta, with a delightful 

sense of vast relief. Not that there 
is anything so very unusual about 
this quaint and commodious old house, but because there lived 
there one of the rarest natures we have yet seen. 

He was a man who loved children so much that he lived his 
life for them; a man so shy and timid and modest that the 
world almost lost him; a man who could write: “I seem to see 
before me the smiling faces of thousands of children—some 
ay and fresh and some wearing the friendly marks of age, 

ut all children at heart—and not an unfriendly face among 
them. And while I am trying hard to speak the right word, I 
seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, saying: ‘You have 
made some of us happy.’ And so I feel my heart fluttering and 
my lips trembling and I have to bow silently, and turn away 
and hurry back into the obscurity that fits me best.” 

Altho it is true that the earth was left long years ago as a 
legacy to the meek, the more turbulent heirs have usually 
succeeded in keeping them out of their inheritance. It is a 
dozing old world, overlaid with a thick crust of insensibility, 
and it takes a lot of pushing and pummeling—a very loud noise! 
—to arouse its attention. The meek have usually hugged their 
obscurity in loneliness and quite without competition. But 
now and then, they do come into their patrimony and manage 
to keep alive their title to the legacy. 

“The Sign of the Wren’s Nest” was the home of Joel Chandler 
Harris for more than thirty years. At the time Mr. Harris first 
came into possession of it, it was far out on the edge of the city, 
beyond the horse-car line. It comprised several acres of ground, 
where there was ample opportunity to live among the pines, 
grow flowers in abundance and treasure the wild things that 
grew abundantly on every hand. An oak grove lay between it 
and the carline and we seem to see here a rich suggestiveness of 
the nature of the man who loved his home so much, and the 
quiet charm of its setting, that he came home from his work 
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XLVII—“The Wren’s Nest,” 
Home of Joel Chandler Harris 





each noon hour to take lunch with 
the family. 

Today, much of the old charm 
lingers even tho the city has 
crowded in and it is nearing twenty 
years since the kindly soul who gave it prominence passed on— 

“ts forever’’—as he put it. 

The house is back from the street a leisurely distance beyond 
a few gradual terraces. It receives its name from the fact that 
one spring some wrens preempted the mail box on the street 
and built their nest therein. Mr. Harris requested the postman 
to deliver the mail elsewhere and not disturb them. We know 


that he loved all birds and living things with a rare sympathy, 


for years later when he was urging James Whitcomb Riley to 
visit him he wrote: “The mocking birds, the catbirds, and the 
wrens all join me in the invitation; and we’d fix it so that you’d 
think you were at home. . . And the children of the neighbor- 
hood would come in to see us—the little children whose souls 
are white—and we'd have a great time.” Another time, when 
writing a letter to a little boy, he said: “I hope you don’t rob 
birds’ nests. Confidentially, I don’t think English sparrows are 
birds. Anyhow, they are not the kind of birds I like.” This, 
after describing numerous pets and creatures with a charm that 
only “Uncle Remus” possessed. 

There are trees that catch the eye and linger in the memory. 
One is a fine specimen of a holly on the front lawn. I have seen 
only one other like it and that was at The Hermitage, the home 
of Andrew Jackson. And the other is a tulip poplar tree, snug 
against the veranda steps—a tree that Harris loved for he said 
of it, “Let this tree be my monument.” 

And to the right of the veranda, as you approach the house, is 

a sheltered nook overrun with giant vines where one might 
phate one’s self in the shade, and lounge in the swing. Doubt- 
less, this is a veritable apartment house ‘for birds in nesting 
time and a retreat quite in keeping with the nature of the man 
who made it possible. 

The veranda steps are broad and generous, almost too broad 


“The Sign of the Wren’s Nest’’ was the home of Joel Chandler Harris for more than thirty years 
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Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) 


and generous for this hurried day, and the great, comfortable 
veranda running across the front of the entire house gives a 
real hint to his own generous, comfortable nature. Home to 
him was a place of comfort, the most holy influence in this life, 
a place where a few well-chosen friends might haul up and rest 
in its kindly, charming atmosphere. It reaches out and grips 
us even after these many days. And there is the haunting sus- 
picion that he is near, that he has slipped into an adjoining 
room, or hurried to his retreat with that shyness and modesty 
which belonged only to him. 

Two rooms in the house have been kept as he left them, the 
living room and the room where he died. In the living room, 
to the right as you enter and overlooking the veranda, are 
many of his relics. It is well that his writing table, inkstand, 
pen and favorite chair have been preserved. In the bedroom, 
a small room down the hall a few steps, lighted by a single 
window, one finds a table in a corner by the light, with his 
typewriter, wastebasket and the inevitable black slouch hat. 
An old-fashioned gas jet sticks a long, slender finger out of the 
ceiling and the little mantelpiece is covered with photographs 
and relies from friends and admirers. It was to this room that 
he retired when doing much of his writing of an evening, or 
when his shyness made it impossible for him to face the callers 
who became more frequent as his fame spread. 


HERE is a hint of tragedy in his early life. He was born 

in Eatonton, Georgia, early in December, 1848, the son of 
Mary Harris and of a man inferior to her in station and educa- 
tion. When her parents objected to her attachment for this 
man, Mary Harris left her family and moved away with him. 
He was a young Irishman who had been employed in the 
vicinity as a day-laborer. Soon after the boy was born the 
young father left for parts unknown and was nevermore heard 
from, because, it is said, he knew that he would never be 
received by his wife’s family or recognized by it. This may 
be the reason or not, but one wonders whether that cowardly 
father ever knew the grim jest Fate played upon him— 
whether he ever knew that he had given the world an eagle and 
that even the pride which he feared would one day owe its 
imperishable distinction to him? And, in running away he 
lost the chance to send his name echoing adown the years, for 
young Mary Harris gave her name to the boy! 

It was from his father that Joel Chandler Harris got his 
keen sense of humor, his blue eyes and his Irish red hair, and, 
perchance, that trait of shyness that was to cause him to 
shrink from his fellows all the days of his life. From his mother, 
came a rare strength of character and intellect. She stands 
revealed to us as one of God’s noblewomen, and one of the most 
remarkable mothers in many ways man ever had. She, too, 
was possessed of a sense of humor and a lively, sociable dispo- 
sition. Her whole life, from the time that she gave her name 
to her boy, was wrapped up in him and well did he vindicate 
her trust and faith. 

His boyhood was oo in Eatonton, where he grew up among 
the fine folks living there. Years later, he said: “It was a great 
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blessing for a young fellow in the clutches of poverty to be 
raised up among such people as those who lived in Eatonton 
when I was a boy...” He had great fun those days, for like 
all boys he developed a penchant for mischief, shirked his 
Saturday morning work, sported in the swimming hole, ran 
after the dogs on rabbit hunts, raided the orchards—yet thru 
it all ‘“‘was a very remarkable boy even when a little chap,” 
and “ was always remarkably polite and respectful to older 
men and women, and both men and boys loved him.” 

His career was launched when he was fourteen years of age. 
There was no groping, no searching thru a number of occupa- 
tions for his special calling, as seems to have been the case 
in many of our literary lights. He seems always to have known 
what he wanted to do, from that time in his early boyhood 
when he sat at his mother’s knee—‘‘My desire to write—to give 
expression to my thoughts—grew out of hearing my mother 
read “The Vicar of Wakefield.’ I was too young to appreciate 
the story, but there was something in the style or something 
in the humor of that remarkable little book that struck my 
fancy, and I straightway fell to composing little tales” .. . 


ONE day, while in the local postoffice, he chanced to pick up 
a copy of the “Countryman” published by Joseph Addison 
Turner at a plantation nine miles away. This paper announced 
that the editor wanted a boy to learn the printer’s trade. Young 
Joel seized the opportunity and soon landed the place. At 
“Turnwold,” the Turner plantation, he had an opportunity 
seldom equaled by an apprentice. For one thing, there was a 
library at hand comprising four thousand volumes and the 
real education that comes in all-around work on a newspaper 
and the excursions afield in quest of the myster'es of nature. 
Sherman’s raid thru Georgia brought the “Countryman’”’ to 
an end and soon the young printer found himself as penniless 
as his employer, for all of bis savings had gone into Confederate 
money which became worthless on the collapse of that goverp- 
ment. But he had acquired a trade, he had won an education 
early in life and he was fairly equipped to face the world in the 
work he wanted most to do. 
There followed a period of training on other publications, a 
riod of trying his literary wings, which landed him eventually 
in Savannah on the “‘News.”’ It was while associate editor of 
that publication that he really began to find himself, and his 
gift of humor began to bubble out into his paragraphs. 
One of these will suffice, as a fair sample: ‘The colored 
people of Macon celebrated the (Continued on page 68 


Entrance to the Wren’s Nest. At left is the tulip poplar tree which 


Harris wished to be his ‘ monument” 












HESE are the days* when the proud turkey gobbler is 

more than ever king of the barnyard, his hauteur toward 

the commoner fowl increasing steadily in direct ratio to 
the somewhat surprising but’ highly gratifying increase in his 
daily rations. How blissfully ignorant he is of the sinister 
motives behind this singling out of 
him for such particular attention! 

Also the days when the well-known 
festive board begins to harbor grave 
and worrisome doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of its equipment for the great 
occasion of Thanksgiving. Will it 
again be distressed by the really 
surprising number of chips and 
cracks there are in the extra 
dishes, when they are brought 
from the closet at the last moment? 

Will there again be that embar- 
rassing lull between courses, when 

the guests gradually . become 
aware of a stealthy clatter out in 

the kitchen, betraying the fact 
that the salad plates are being 
frantically washed in preparation 
for their second appearance, this 
time bearing the 
mince pie, plum pud- 
ding, or what have 
you? 

Thanksgiving does 
seem to reveal in 
many households that 
are, in every other re- 
spect, intelligently 
and artistically fur- 
nished, a woeful in- 
adequacy in the sup- 
ply of dinnerware. Often a half-dozen different, inharmonious 
patterns, remnants of old sets now incomplete, are found on the 
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Lenox China enjoys 
the distinction of be- 
ing the only Amer- 
ican china ever used 
in the White House. 
Classic shapes and 
a lovely lustre are 
characteristics in 
which Lenox excels 


table at one time, many of the pieces chipped or cracked. Or 
even if there may be a service of fine china which is reserved for 
state occasions, it is likely that the everyday table presents a 
shiftless, nondescript appearance of a sort that would irritate 


the housekeeper tre- 
mendously if she 
found it when dining 
in a tea-room where 
the atmosphere, tak- 
en generally, is of an 
artistic degree com- 
parable to that in her 
own home. And yet 
this housekeeper, who 
views with no alarm 
her dining table set 
with such a miscella- 
neous conglomeration 
of china odds and 
ends, can scarcely be 
imagined hanging a 
different sort of dra- 
pery at each window 
of her living room! 
It is difficult to un- 
derstand just why 
this particular phase 
of home furnishing 
should be so neg- 
lected. The modern 
woman in planning 
her home exercises the 
greatest care in choos- 
ing her color schemes; 
her living room has 
plenty of comfortable 
chairs, with adjacent 


lamps and tables conveniently placed; the mattresses and 
springs in her bedrooms are selected to give utter relaxation 


At upper left-hand corner is shown Quimper Ware, with free-hand decorations done by French peasants. 
modern dinnerware decoration—dinner plates ranging in price from $4.70 to $126 a dozen. 
ware, from America, England, France and Japan 
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Below, ten examples of 
Included are both china and earthen- 
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At right, the famous “Spode's 
Tower” design on Copeland 
earthenware—but instead of the 
familiar deep blue, it is now 


done in a lovely rose-pink fi 
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, and healthful sleep; she counts her calories im 
the menus she prepares in her perfectly 
' equipped kitchen. But if she is ultra-clever, 
y she realizes, accepting the widespread theory 
“ that the way to keep a man happy is to feed 
y the brute, that the battle is more than half 
“i won when the food is served in colorful and 
" entrancing manner. 
a Modern dinnerware decoration shows the 
e influence of the awakening of the American 
* people to color, as well as the inclination to 
- search out for reproduction the 
. works of earlier generations which 
e are adaptable to present day use. 
t The pale, insipid pink and gilt 
d decorations of a few years ago 
n have gone the way of mission fur- 
niture and golden oak, being re- 
placed by the quaint, gaily colored 
patterns of Colonial days, or the 
brilliant, impressionistic designs 
in the modern manner. These new 





types are thoroly in harmony with 
the colorful, informal atmosphere 
of most small homes and apart- 
ments of today, so many of which 


constantly more interesting thru years of use. 








uality, in violet, tan-orange, green and blue 


t 


are being furnished in Colonialstyle. Many peoplemake an effort 
to resist the undeniable lure of these “heavier,” more highly 
colored decorations, voicing the conviction that they would 
tire of them, but the fact is that patterns of strong character 
and individuality, if they have genuine artistic merit, grow 


The dinnerware decorations of a decade ago were done in 
just one or two colors, offering a most limited base for variations 
in table decorations, but the many-hued patterns seen in the 
shops today provide unlimited inspiration for fascinating color 
schemes. A floral spray may include orange, yellow, green, 
violet, black, with very possibly henna or plum. With the 
china done in these colors, and the table decorations (flowers, 


Syracuse china, made in America and famous for its 
strength. “Carmelita,” a decoration of great individ- 
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At left, French earthenware deco- 
rated in vivid peasant design, im 
rose, violet, French blue and dark 
green. At the right, a new Wedg- 
wood earthenware decoration of 
fruit design, appropriately named 
“California.” Colors are green, 
violet, rose and black 





























Wedgwood bone china in a modern design that is 
at once classic and informal. Amber and violet pre- 
dominate, with accents of deep brown and green 
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In dinnerware as in other home 
furnishings, thanks to modern 
manufacturing, one can now 
satisfy both her good taste and 
her budget 












candles, favors) in violet, the gen- 
eral effect is delicate and lovely. 
But orange can be used as the pre- 
dominating note with equal suc- 
cess, bringing out the more bril- 
liant tones in the pattern of the 
dinnerware and changing the whole 
aspect of the table to such a start- 
ling extent that one can scarcely 
believe that the same china is being 
used. 

Dinnerware should be regarded 
as an important part of the deco- 
rative scheme of the dining room, 
for it occupies the very center of the 
spotlight when guests are being 
entertained, at which time the 
home should appear at its best. It 
should be of a type in harmony 
with the prevailing atmosphere of 
the home, and this is easily achieved 
with the wide range of decorations 
on the market today. For the 
Colonial cottage there are quaint, 
colorful reproductions of early 
American and English earthen- 


wares; for the apartment done in modernistic style there are 
exotic, imaginative designs in still more (Continued on page 52 
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T is rather amazing, if you 
pause to think of it, how 
many varieties of soil the 

readers of this publication are 
gardening, all at the same time. 
They must range from clay that is so hard it has to be loosened 
with an adze to irrigated desert sand that will run thru a sieve 
without being jolted. Some of you have a rich warm loam, the 
very ideal for a garden. Some of your gardens lie bigh and dry 
and tend to bake as hard as rocks, and some lie so low that 
they are always moist and it is a constant fight to keep them 
sweet. 

Our own garden—mine and my wife’s—comes pretty close 
to having all the varieties of soil there are. There is one small 
patch in our yard—the 30x30 in front of the stable door—that 
is paved with cobblestones and strewn with biggish gravel. 
You would think that nothing would grow there, but it is the 
finest site for carpet-weed in the United States. You probably 
know carpet-weed; it is a modest little vegetable pauper, with 
small-currency leaves and a 
flower the size of the head of 


“The Soil in Which We Are Growing 
Should Furnish Us With Happiness” 


clay, old gravel walk and fur- 
nace ashes. It can hardly be 
punctured with one of those 
steam drills they use to make 
holes for blasting rocks. I am 
going to dig this out and put top-soil in. I have been meanin 
to do this for eighteen years, but I am still a young man an 
expect to get it done this summer or in 1942 or sometime. You 
know how time flies. 

There is another part of our yard—out by the oak stump— 
where our eighteen-foot-in-diameter oak tree was sawed up 
when it blew down, that has a soil composed of sawdust and 
top-soil and it is as crumbly as granulated sugar. A richly 
luscious grass grows there but the Soil is so light that when an 
English sparrow sneezes it blows all the grass off the soil. In 
damp spring, when the sparrows have colds, it is hard to keep 
grass on that area. We do our best by putting cold-cure in the 
bird-fountain. 

But, seriously, this matter of soil is an extremely important 

: one. It is almost the most im- 
portant part of gardening be- 





a pin. 

I have a friend who came 
home from a long and joyous 
banquet one night in the years - 
before the war and he was just 
in the condition where a man 
sees two blades of grass where 
only one grew before, and he 
remembered that he ought to 
attend to the furnace before he 
went to bed. This was at two 
o’clock in the morning. He went 
down cellar and opened the fur- 
nace door and picked up the 
coal-shovel. Then he staggered 
a couple of steps to the coal-bin 
and scooped up a shovelful of 
Grade A anthracite nut, but 
even in the dim light of the 
cellar he saw some white spots 
in the shovel. He looked closer 
and saw they were on his terrier 
pup. 

» The pup was a lively and 
affectionate pup and it probably 


are going to. 


fresh interests.” 





BUILDING UP REAL SOIL 


HAT I want to say, as one gardener 
to another and because you and | 
know about soils, is that we want to look 
after the soil we are growing in. 
enough, by a long shot, to think that just 
because we have started our growing in a 
good rich top-soil we are going to thrive 
and blossom beautifully, or that our children 
We may have the best sort 
of soil to start with—money, fine home, 
good surroundings and all else—but unless 
something is done to the soil each year or so 
it is going to turn sour or wash to sodden 
clay or lose its nutriment. 
hoe in new friends, strangers, books| we have 
not read before, interesting amusements, 
pleasant by-occupations, news of the world, 


cause it is so basic. If the soil is 
wrong everything is wrong from 
the beginning and it is almost 
hopeless to attempt to grow 
things. Those of us who happen 
to have good soil to begin with 
are lucky, and the:rest of us—if 
we can afford it—have a few 
loads of good top-soil brought 
from somewhere and dumped 
in our gardens. From then on 
we have nothing to worry about 
except what to do to keep the 
soil as it should be. 

For one thing the rich top-soil 
is apt to be so rich and damp 
that it sours. Sour-weed and 
moss begin to show, and they 
are signs that the soil is getting 
sour and that lime is needed. As 
a matter of fact soil—any soil 
in which flowers are to be grown 
year after year—needs constant 
attention. Some plants take too 
much of other elements into the 


It is not 


We want to 








felt glad to have its friend and 
master visit it at two o’clock in 
the morning, but my friend did not want the pup in the shovel 
with the coal. He wanted to put the coal in the furnace, and he 
did not want to put the pup in the furnace, so he shook the coal 
and the pup out of the shovel and tried again. This time he got 
a shovelful of coal but he also got the pup again. He got half a 
shovelful of terrier pup every time he got half a shovelful of 
coal. The pup wouldn’t stay out of the shovel. So my friend 
did the only thing he could think of at the moment; he sat down 
on the coal and held the pup in his left arm and threw the coal 
at the furnace door lump by lump. It was while he was doing 
this that his wife came down the cellar stairs in her nightie and 
a bathrobe and said, in a surprised tone, ““Why, Algernon!” 

What I was going to say is that carpet-weed is like the pup; 
it may not amount to much as 2 young thing but it is always 
getting where it is not wanted. The one place in our yard 
where we don’t want anything to grow is in that gravel on top 
of the cobblestones, so that is where it does grow. I consider 
cobblestones and large gravel almost the meanest soil that can 
be imagined, but carpet-weed is just crazy about it. A modest 
little carpet-weed will appear, looking like a mere green 
smudge the size of a thumb-nail, and sort of look around as if 
to say, “Hello, folks! Don’t mind me—I’m only a meek little 
thing as big as a dime,”’ and in a couple of days it spreads out 
as big and thick as a doormat. The carpet-weed sends down a 
root as tough as a hemp rope, and it can stick that root down 
between two cobbles and tie a knot at the lower end so that a 
man has to lean back on his heels and put his full weight into 
the job—and then he gets out only part of the root. A carpet- 
weed considers an area of close-set cobbles an ideal soil. 

There is one small lap of our garden that is composed of 
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soil. One iris may need lime 

constantly; another iris must 
never have lime. Tulips, the text books say, should not be 
grown in the same soil twice in succession if it can be avoided. 
Probably tulips poison the soil for tulips; a rotation of flower 
crops is as desirable as a rotation of grain crops in many in- 
stances. There are some—possibly many—weeds and wild- 
flowers that poison the soil they grow in so that they can no 
longer grow in it. These weeds and wildflowers ‘‘move on” a 
little year after year, like an old man who moves his chair bit 
by bit as the sun moves the shadow in which he is sitting. 


"THERE will be a group of those flowers in a certain spot one 
year and the next year the group will have moved a few 
feet this way or that. I have an idea that a good many of the 
plants that have a tendency to “spread” are doing just one 
thing—sending new generations into new soil so that when the 
old soil becomes too poisoned there will still be descendants 
to continue to live healthily. They are quitting the poison 
places that they themselves have poisoned. 

Possibly all the plants that send their seeds afar on wings 
belong to this soil-poisoning class, but I have never known 
dandelions to get poisoned to any extent that seemed to impair 
their ability to get life insurance any time they wanted it. Some 
of the an don’t seem to care any more for poisoned soil than 
a rhinoceros cares for mosquitoes. They thrive where they 
happen to be. They are called “noxious” weeds. In the same 
way some of the weeds, like my carpet-weed, admire what 
really nice plants would call mean soil. The burdock doesn’t 
care a hang what its soil is—it will grow in a bare shovel. The 
mullein prefers the deadliest clay.§ 

There are people like the mullein (Continued on page 36 
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This attractive, well-arranged small house is ideally suited to the small city lot 





An (jnglish (Sottage of Cfood ODesign9 


HE little house shown in the above illustration, which 
is designed after the English cotfage style, aside from 


being delightfully at- 
tractive in structural lines 
and color scheme, has an 
atmosphere of hospitality 
that makes it especially 
pleasing, as viewed from the 
outside. It possesses also a 
particularly well - planned 
interior, with a number of 
features that the prospec- 
tive home builder will doubt- 
less find well worth copying. 
Of frame construction, 
the outside walls are fin- 
ished with cement-stucco, 
which is tinted in a warm, 
medium gray; and the prin- 
cipal trim is done in brown 
with a rubbed tint of gray- 
ish blue. The roof is of pine 
shingles, laid with an ir- 
regularly waved course ef- 
fect, and is stained in a 
straw-brown shade. Con- 
crete is used for the founda- 
tion, and the chimney cor- 
ner beside the English style 
entrance is constructed of 
brick, surfaced with stucco 
to match the house walls. 
The windows on the front 
are especially noteworthy, 
ag, a contribution to ex- 
terior attractiveness. The 
principal one, paneled on 
either side by a narrow 
casement, and with a triple 
transom above, is charac- 
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terized by leaded mullions dividing it into small rectangular 
panes, and the group of three small casements at thé ‘extreme 


right are similarly marked 
off into diamond-shaped 
panes. The sash, to offer a 
contrast to the other trim- 
ming, are painted in a light 
shade of cream. 

The front door, with its 
stoop lighted by an orna- 
mental standard lamp, op- 
ens to a small vestibule, 
from which entry to the 
living room is provided thru 
a broad arched opening. A 
similar open arch also con- 
nects this room with the 
dining room, and accessible 
from each of these rooms 
there is a short hall that 
communicates with the two 
bedrooms and the bath- 
room. In addition to the 
rooms just named, there are 
a sleeping porch, a little ~ 
breakfast room and the 
kitchen, as well as the 
usual rear service porch. 
Also, in the rear, will be ob- 
served a small living porch, 
rendered delightfully pro- 
tected and secluded by its 
being enclosed within three 
wails of the house and 
across the remaining side 
by a low garden wall. This 
porch may be reached di- 
rectly from the dining room, 
the sleeping porch and one 
of the (Continued on p. 38 
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DINING ROOM 
13-0 + 1Z-0" 














Schelling-Busch, builders in New York City, 
have estimated that it would cost $11,000 to 
build the completed house in that vicinity. 
The first unit should cost not more than $8,000 
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Designed by 
HOWARD and FRENAYE, Architects 


As the plans show, this house at first con- 
tains only a dining-living room and a 
kitchen downstairs; while on the second 
floor there are two bedrooms and a bath. 
Later a large living room is built on the 
first floor with a master’s bedroom above 
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A landscape plan 

for this house is 

given on opposite 
page 
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Key to Planting List 


TREES 
Semme pen ae oo = 
laeagnus angustifolia—Russian Olive 
Gleditsia panenathes inermus—Thornless Honeylo- 


cust 
Halesia tetraptera—Great Silverbell 
. Malus ioensis bechteli—Bechtel’s Flowering Crab 


EVERGREENS 
. Juniperus sabina—Savin Juniper 
. Juniperus scopulorum—Colorado Juniper 
Thuja occidentalis—American Arborvitae 


SHRUBS 


9. Acanthopanar penta phyllum—Five-leaved Aralia 
10. Caragana arborescens—Siberian Peatree 

11. Cornus alba sibirica—Coral Dogwood 

12. Cornus amomum—Silky Dogwood 

13. Cornus alternifolia—Pagodo Dogwood 

14. Cydonia japonica—Japanese Quince 

15. Ligistrum ibota—Ibota Privet 

16. Lonicera bella albida—White Belle Honeysuckle 

17. Philadelphus grandiflorus—Big Scentless Mock- 


orange 
18. Rhodotypos kerrioides—Jet bead 
19. Ribes perfection—Red currant 
20. Sorbaria serbifolia—Ural False Spiraea 
21. Spiraea vanhouttei—Vanhoutte Spiraea 
22. Syringa persica—Persian Lilac 
23. Viburnum americanum—American Cranberry Bush 


VINES 
24. Aapdepele quinquefolia engelmanni—Engelman’s 


vy 
. Ampelopsis tricuspidata—Japanese Creeper 
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Showing the rear 

of the house after 

the plantings have 
been made 



















supplied for $7.50, postpaid. For any 
particular information concerning this or 
other houses in the series, write to the A 
Building Department of Better Homes Unit House No. I5 


and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


Complete working drawings and specifi- (OPI f (PI n ) 
cations of this Unit House No. 15 will be 0 a 


or 


by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


A key to the general planting scheme is given above 
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Perfumes the Indians Used 


NDIANS of long ago are 
I always thought of as having 

been courageous and daring 
and stern. You would add 
alertness and probably dignity, 
also, as some of their special 
traits. Very likely, however, 
you would never think of dainti- 
ness as a characteristic of the 
red folk, either women or men. 
And yet those who have studied 
the habits of Indians say that 
they, like white folk, were fond 
of using perfumes. They were 
particular about the kind they 
used, too, just as many folks are 
today. Seeds of the columbine 
furnished a favorite scent for Indian 
braves. This was strictly a man’s per- 
fume, and for that reason it would not 
have been considered good taste for a 
dark-skinned maiden to use it. An Indian 
maid had special essences of her own, 
however, one of which was the fragrant 
bedstraw which could be gathered along 
the trails and in the fields. Bedstraw was 
known as a woman’s perfume, and no 
man would think of using it. So it is 
quite probable that borrowing sister’s 
toilet articles was not so common in those 
old days as it sometimes is now! 

Prickly ash berries and leaves have a 
pungent odor which was liked by both 
men and women among the Indians. 
Crush a berry or a leaf of this shrub 
which you will find growing wild in many 
places in the woods, and you will find 
that it scents the whole place. It is like 
lemon or orange rind, and its flavor, 
which is very bitter, is also something 
like the rind of those two fruits. Both 
men and women placed the crushed ber- 
ries or dried leaves of the prickly ash 
among their garments when they laid 
them away. This was much like the plac- 
ing of lavender among linens, a custom 
which has been popular from great- 
grandmother’s day down to our own 
modern times. Sweet fern was another 
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plant, the leaves of which were considered 
rare perfume. 

Nearly everyone knows how pleasant 
the odor of wild bergamot is. This plant 
furnished another fragrance much liked 
by Indian men and women and boys and 
girls. No doubt many a time a few dried 
leaves of this sweet-smelling mint were 
tucked among the folds of a buckskin suit 
or a beaded dress to give the finishing 
touch of elegance. 


Tree Airplanes 


ID you know that trees 
were the first airplane 
makers? The maples and 
the ashes and the elms and 
the birches and the bass- 
woods and 
quite anum- 
ber of others 
have been 
furnishing 
their seeds 
with splen- 
did flying 
machines 
for thou- 
sands, and 
millions of 
years. Maple seeds and 
those of the box elder, 


A photograph of wild bergamot is shown 
The pleasing fragrance of 
this plant was especially enjoyed as a 
perfume by the Indians years ago. The 
fairy-like home below was made by a 





for instance, are the aviators 
for monoplanes of almost per- 
fect construction. If you 
look closely you will find 
that each monoplane has two 
seed pilots. Then usually 
after a while the aviators 
separate, and each one goes 
on alone with a single wing. 
If you take a look at the 
long wing-beam that sup- 
ports each filmy wing of a 
maple plane, you will see how 
strongly it is made. 

The basswood, or linden 
tree, probably makes the 
most elaborate airplane of 
any of the trees that have 
flying fields. It is a genuine 
dirigible. There is a long 
finger-like part which forms 
the balloon, and from the 
center of this is suspended 
the basket in which from 
three to five seed-passengers 
are always riding. When each 
dirigible is ready to leave the 
tree-flying-field, it floats off 
into the air for some little 
distance sometimes before 
finding a good landing-place. 

If the basswood dirigible 
happens to light on water, 
instantly it becomes a per- 
fect hydroplane. With one 
end of the balloon upturned, 
a sail is formed, and the 
seed-passengers ride gaily 
along on top of the water, 
putting in to shore as fast as 
they can. 


A Clever Mother 


HE little yellow warbler, 
summering in the north- 
ern states, oftens plays a clever trick on 
the lazy cowbird. Now, the cowbird, as 
many know, never builds a nest of her 
own. Instead, she always lays her eggs in 
some smaller bird’s nest, and many a 
chippie or red-eyed vireo or song sparrow 
has had to go to the trouble of bringing up 
a cowbird youngster along with her own 
family. The yellow warbler, however, has 
ideas of her own in regard to such a 
scheme. 

The cowbird’s egg is usually laid while 
the other bird’s home is in the process of 
building. Before laying eggs of her own, 
therefore, if she discovers a cowbird’s 
egg in her nest, the yellow warbler builds 
a new floor over the first one, so that the 
unwelcome egg is entirely covered. Some- 
times the warbler mother has to cover 
two or three eggs, each with a separate 
floor, before she can lay her own eggs and 
sit upon them. 

By October, yellow warblers are well 
started on the long journey to 
Central or South America, where 
they spend the (Cont. on p. 33 


A maple and a box elder 
‘‘monoplane”’ and a basswood 
“‘dirigible” 
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Perfumes the Indians Used 


NDIANS of long ago are 
always thought of as having 
been courageous and daring 

and stern. You would add 
alertness and probably dignity, 
also, as some of their special 
traits. Very likely, however, 
you would never think of dainti- 
ness as a characteristic of the 
red folk, either women or men. 
And yet those who have studied 
the habits of Indians say that 
they, like white folk, were fond 
of using perfumes. They were 
particular about the kind they 
used, too, just as many folks are 
today. Seeds of the columbine 
furnished a favorite scent for Indian 
braves. This was strictly a man’s per- 
fume, and for that reason it would not 
have been considered good taste for a 
dark-skinned maiden to use it. An Indian 
maid had special essences of her own, 
however, one of which was the fragrant 
bedstraw which could be gathered along 
the trails and in the fields. Bedstraw was 
known as a woman’s perfume, and no 
man would think of using it. So it is 
quite probable that borrowing sister’s 
toilet articles was not so common in those 
old days as it sometimes is now! 

Prickly ash berries and leaves have a 
pungent odor which was liked by both 
men and women among the Indians. 
Crush a berry or a leaf of this shrub 
which you will find growing wild in many 
places in the woods, and you will find 
that it scents the whole place. It is like 
lemon or orange rind, and its flavor, 
which is very bitter, is also something 
like the rind of those two fruits. Both 
men and women placed the crushed ber- 
ries or dried leaves of the prickly ash 
among their garments when they laid 
them away. This was much like the plac- 
ing of lavender among linens, a custom 
which has been popular from great- 
grandmother’s day down to our own 
modern times. Sweet fern was another 
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plant, the leaves of which were considered 
rare perfume. 

Nearly everyone knows how pleasant 
the odor of wild bergamot is. This plant 
furnished another fragrance much liked 
by Indian men and women and boys and 
girls. No doubt many a time a few dried 
leaves of this sweet-smelling mint were 
tucked among the folds of a buckskin suit 
or a beaded dress to give the finishing 
touch of elegance. 


Tree Airplanes 


ID you know that trees 
were the first airplane 
makers? The maples and 
the ashes and the elms and 
the birches and the bass- 
woods and 
quite anum- 
ber of others 
have been 
furnishing 
their seeds 
with splen- 
did flying 
machines 
for thow 
sands and 
millions of 
years. Maple seeds and 
those of the box elder, 


A photograph of wild bergamot is shown 
The pleasing fragrance of 
this plant was especially enjoyed as a 
perfume by the Indians years ago. The 
» fairy-like home below was made by a 











for instance, are the aviators 
for monoplanes of almost per- 
fect construction. If you 
look closely you will find 
that each monoplane has two 
seed pilots. Then usually 
after a while the aviators 
separate, and each one goes 
on alone with a single wing. 
If you take a look at the 
long wing-beam that sup- 
ports each filmy wing of a 
maple plane, you will see how 
strongly it is made. 

The basswood, or linden 
tree, probably makes the 
most elaborate airplane of 
any of the trees that have 
flying fields. It is a genuine 
dirigible. There is a long 
finger-like part which forms 
the balloon, and from the 
center of this is suspended 
the basket in which from 
three to five seed-passengers 
are always riding. When each 
dirigible is ready to leave the 
tree-flying-field, it floats off 
into the air for some little 
distance sometimes before 
finding a good landing-place. 

If the basswood dirigible 
happens to light on water, 
instantly it becomes a per- 
fect hydroplane. With one 
end of the balloon upturned, 
a sail is formed, and the 
seed-passengers ride gaily 
along on top of the water, 
putting in to shore as fast as 
they can. 


A Clever Mother 


6 ev little yellow warbler, 
summering in the north- 
ern states, oftens plays a clever trick on 
the lazy cowbird. Now, the cowbird, as 
many know, never builds a nest of her 
own. Instead, she always lays her eggs in 
some smaller bird’s nest, and many a 
chippie or red-eyed vireo or song sparrow 
has had to go to the trouble of bringing up 
a cowbird youngster along with her own 
family. The yellow warbler, however, has 
ideas of her own in regard to such a 
scheme. 

The cowbird’s egg is usually laid while 
the other bird’s home is in the process of 
building. Before laying eggs of her own, 
therefore, if she discovers a cowbird’s 
egg in her nest, the yellow warbler builds 
a new floor over the first one, so that the 
unwelcome egg is entirely covered. Some- 
times the warbler mother has to cover 
two or three eggs, each with a separate 
floor, before she can lay her own eggs and 
sit upon them. 

By October, yellow warblers are well 
started on the long journey to 
Central or South America, where 
they spend the (Cont. on p. 33 
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Now Drive THE CAR/ 


Only those who have driven a Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY 
,can fully appreciate all that Dodge Brothers 
have accomplished during the past few 
months. 





So swiftly has improvement followed im- 
provement, that today the car, to all intents 
and, purposes, is a different and incompar- 
ably finer vehicle 


The announcement of smart new body 
lines and attractive color combinations first 
attracted general favor. But since then, 
improvements even more fundamental have 
been accomplished mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impres- 
sive new silence, smoothness and elasticity 
of performance, and you will then begin to 
realize just how vital and varied these and 
other later improvements actually are. ~ 
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(Above) Thomas Burke, author of 
“Limehouse Nights”, whose recent book 
“The Wind and the Rain” is a delight- 

fully readable autobiography 








F all the varieties of 
books on our shelves, 
there is nothing, I 

contend, to equal a really 
good biography or autobiog- 
raphy. “And nothing,” I can 
hear some of my readers re- 
tort, “can be so dull and life- 
less as a poor one.”’ Which is true, 

of course; today I propose to speak 

only of the interesting ones, those 
permanent and those more ephem- 

eral. 

During the past five years or so, 

a new and tremendous interest in biog- 
raphy has been apparent. Probably this 
goes hand in te with the strides our 
age is making in psychology; we are com- 
ing to realize how really important are 
some of the re hasized phases of 
man’s existence. ere is nothing so 
fascinating as Mn th character ;— 
and “how did he get that way?” is the 
ao every eager reader asks about 

e great and the near-great. We like to 
read of human beings, true stories of 
human beings. We like to see wherein 
they were like and unlike ourselves in 
their weaknesses, passions, sorrows, diffi- 

culties,—their triumphs, abilities, ec- 
stasies, comprehensions. Good biog- 
raphies answer our questions, put real 
people before us. Bad ones furnish us 
only with a mass of dull facts. 

An old friend wrote me the other day 
that she had just “discovered” Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, and was spending her 
entire summer reading it. “It’s fascinat- 
ing,” her letter said. “‘And to think that 
these volumes have always been the 
symbol to me of all that was dry as dust 
in literature!” I had to write her that I 
hadn’t read the famous Life myself ;—but 
her letter has excited in me a desire to 
do so just as I hope this article of mine is 
going to excite some of my readers to try 
other biographies for a change. For 
realy, as I said before, there is nothing to 
equal them. 

Have you ever met the incomparable 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, an English gentleman 
of importance, whose frank and breath- 
taking Diary will transport you back to 
the 1660’s more quickly than any other 
literary vehicle in existence? Perhaps you 
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(Below) Mark Twain as he looked in 
1906 when he dictated his recently-pub- 


lished “Autobiography” 

























have been shy of him because of his 
name, which is Jess formidable than it 
looks and can be pronounced either Peeps 
or Pepps. Mr. Pepys kept one of the most 
honest diaries ever written, recording in 
it the events of bis day in London, the 
course of his domestic affairs, his busi- 
ness, even his own peccadillos. As may be 
imagined, it is a document invaluable to 
historians, and as “good reading’’, vivid, 
humorous, strongly spiced, it has no 
equal.I prefer the new Wheatley edition 
myself; it comes in three volumes and 
is published by Harcourt, Brace and 
-_ ny. ($15.) 

] never forget the red-letter day, 
ae years ago now, when I first opened 
The Life of Benevenuto Cellini. 


ELLINI was a famous Italian 

sculptor of the sixteenth century 
who undertook, at the age of fifty-eight, 
to write the story of his own life. He 
was a4 violent, passionate, conceited, old 
fellow, and a braggart besides, but his 
jife-story, written with all the vigor of 
his temperament, is as readable as any 
romance ever written. I like my own 
edition of it (Scribners, $3.50), in one 
volume, translated by John py? le 
Symonds. But the edition doesn’t mat- 
ter so much; get the book and live for a 
time in Cellini’s Italy, when piety, 
superstition and murder were likely to 
exist side by side. 

If you enjoy reading the novels of 
Charlotte Bronte and Emily, her sister 
(and not many people do, today, I am 
afraid), you may have discovered before 
this Mrs. Gaskell’s (yes, the author of 
Cranford) Life of Charlotte Bronte. It is, 
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you know, one of the world’s 
best biographies, and paints with 
delicacy and charm the life of 
those strange, talented sisters on 
an English moor. 

Just one more and I am down 
to the present, for I haven’t room 
to tell you about any other great 
biographies of the past. The 
famous Journal of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, the young Russian painter 
who was born in 1860 and died in 
1884, has been reissued in new 
form by E. P. Dutton Co. This 
is the self-revealing record of a 
most unusual life. Teta sensi- 
tive, terribly ambitious, Marie 
raced with death to accomplish 
her purpose. She won but death 
overtook her at the goal. Her 
story is a fascinating one. 

As I have said before, this is the 
age of self-revelation — writers 
seem to have cast aside all sense 
of shame in telling the facts about 
themselves—and it is also an age 
for close scrutiny of other lives. 
Heroes are falling from their 
os me with many crashes; 

aloes are being violently re- 
moved; “everybody is human!” 
cries the historian of today. 

Queen Victoria, by Lytton 
Strachey, was probably the first 
important biography of this epoch. 
Vastly entertaining, penetrating in the 
extreme, it “shows up” the thrifty, 
sensible, narrow-minded little queen for 
just what she was in relation to her age. 
I have this book in the cheaper one- 
volume edition (Harcourt, $2.50). If you 
like Strachey, read also his Eminent Vic- 
torians. (Putnams, $3.50.) 

Gamaliel Bradford, an American his- 
torian, has followed the (Cont. on p. 40 





Marie Bashkirtseff, the young Russian artist, 
whose “Journal” is one of the world’s most 
famous autobiographies 
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Have Beautiful Waxed Floors 


-this New, Easy, Electric Way 


Gleaming waxed floors are nolongeraluxury—NOW you canhave 
their radiant glow in every room. The new Johnson Treatment 
makes WAX the most economical of floor finishes. It takes only 
a few minutes—there is no hard work—no’ stooping—no messy 
rags or pails, It won't soil your hands! And it saves you the 
bother and expense of frequent refinishing. 


Rent a Johnson Electric Polisher and give all your floors this 
Treatment. It makes no difference whether they are old or new 
—of wood, linoleum or tile. Nor how they are finished—with 
varnish, shellac, wax or paint. After a Johnson Wax treatment 
they will sparkle with new brightness and beauty. 


This Treatment is so simple anyone can use it. Just spread on 
a thin coatof Johnson's Wax. Thiscleansas itwaxes. Thenrun the 
Electric Polisher over the floor. Youdon’t need to push it or bear 
down on it. Just guide it! The brush, spinning2100 times a minute, 
burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even, deep-toned lustre. 


“ Rent It 


for $2a ae 


From your neighborhood 
store or your painter youcan 
rent this beauty-giving Elec- 
tric Floor Polisher for $2.00 
a day and wax-polish ALL 
your floors and linoleum in 


_# ~or Buy lt 


the time it sean? took to 

doasingle room. Telephone 

NOW and make an appoint- Ae The investment is small for so great 
ment to rent this labor-sav- 7 a convenience. Ask your local mer- 
ing machine for a day. chant for a free demonstration, Or 


write us for further particulars. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Racine, Wisconsin 
(Canadian Factory, Brantford) 





JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS, POLISHES. PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 










ID you know that your delphiniums 
will go right on blooming for you 
all summer if you feed them wood 

ashes?”’ writes a nnecticut reader. 
“Keep cutting off the seed pods and 
scratching in wood ashes around the 
roots if you want their heavenly blue to 
linger in your garden beds. There are 
some who say that this wears out the 
plant but last summer when my neigh- 
bors were grumblingly digging out del- 
phiniums attacked by blight, mine were 
hard at their blooming. The same plants 
are making such a brave show this sum- 
mer that they won a tribute from a fa- 
mous English gardener who specializes 
in delphiniums. Besides, in spite of the 
cutting of seed pods there is always a 
plentiful supply of self-sown seedlings 
—enough to keep and to give away.” 


Cleaning tools is easy work if the 
methods of one reader of this department 
are followed. She procures two shallow 
pans, fills one partly full of clean, sharp 


Si 


sand and the other with used cylinder 
oil drained from the car. The tools are 
dipped first into the oil and then rubbed 
briskly in the sand. As a result they are 
always bright and shiny. 


Celery is ordinarily planted in trenches 
but one South Dakota reader of this de- 
partment plants it in hills in her tiny 
garden wherever she can find a place for 
it. When the plants are ten or twelve 
inches high, or when it is wanted for use, 
she wraps each plant in newspaper, tying 
firmly. In two or three weeks the stalks 
are ready for use. 


Quickly grown lettuce is tender and 
sweet. To obtain it sow the seeds as 





usual, then lay a piece of wet burlap over 
the plot. Keep the burlap wet (water 
slightly warm is good) and your lettuce 
will be out of the ground long before that 
lanted in the usual way. When the 
ttuce appears, remove the burlap. This 
tip is from a Washington reader. 


**Meles threatened to ruin our peren- 
nial border,’ writes an Omaha friend, 
“but we procured some sulphur, made 
holes about every foot along the row, put 
in the sulphur, pressed the plants back 
into place and now our flowers are finer 
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Yarden Notebooks 


Contributed by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 





Editor’s Note: Have you sent in 
your best garden tip to this depart- 
ment? Remember, we pay one dollar 
for each suggestion wecan use. The 
reminders which appear this month 
are just a fraction of all the fine ones 
which have been contributed this 
summer; others will appear later. 
Contributions to this department 
which are usable will be paid for 
upon publication. No manuscripts 
are returned. 











than ever. Mr. Mole left immediately 
after such an unfriendly reception.” 


Mint has a habit of going to seed and 
drying up just at the time of year it is 
most needed for iced drinks and the like. 
One Oklahoma reader writes that she 
keeps two beds of it growing. As soon as 
one bed begins to dry up she cuts the 
plants off to the ground, gives them plen- 
ty of water, and in a short time she has 
tender sprigs to use. In this way there is 
always mint in the garden. 


Cutworms did not bother one gar- 
dener this year because just before the 
last snow in April he scattered over the 
ground a mixture composed of two-thirds 
air-slaked lime and one-third wood ashes 
and soot thoroly mixed. At least he is 
convinced that this kept the cutworms 
away. 


Every housewife has her pet theory 
as to what makes her ferns luxuriant. One 


ify 
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reader attributes her success to the fact 
that she always waters them with ice 
water drippings from her refrigerator. She 
believes the artificial ice contains proper- 
ties which benefit the ferns. 


A bank of zinnias is an interesting 
feature found in the annual garden of one 
of our Wisconsin readers. To produce 
this effect the gardener planted two rows 
of zinnias very early at the back of the 
allotted space. Two weeks later she 
planted two more rows and again two 
weeks later two more rows. With good 
care all produced bloom at about the 
same time but those planted first grew 
much taller. Thus a gorgeous banked 
effect of red, and gold was obtained. 


A lily pool in Nebraska was free from 
green scum all this past summer be- 
cause twice a week a piece of blue vitriol 
about twice the size of a thumb nail was 
mashed into a powder and sprinkled over 















the water. This pool is 6x12. Such treat- 
ment will not kill goldfish if used in small 
quantities. 


*‘A new flower and a new vegetable 
every season’’ is the slogan of one reader 
of this department. The varieties which 
are liked are included again and the un- 
desirables are rejected. “In this way I 
hope to become better acquainted with a 
large number of plants,’ she writes. This 
is a hobby worth adopting. 


‘Bleach endive by using rubber bands 
cut from old inner tubes instead of tying 
with strings,” is one reader’s contribution 
to this page. 


Papers which blow about the yard, 
lodging in bushes and the like do not 
annoy one family since they have de- 





’ 


vised such a handy tool for “spearing’ 
them. An old cooking fork fastened with 
staples to a stout stick makes it easy to 
do the work. Moreover, the children think 
it is great fun to gather the loose papers in 
this way. 

A lovely rose garden was made in a 
Missouri city because the owner scat- 
tered the annual baby’s breath (gypso- 
phila) between the bushes. Can you 
imagine the picture of roses and feathery 
baby’s breath in full bloom? 


‘‘Water left in a garden hose will be- 
come very hot in a short time if the hose 
is left in the sun. In this case the water 
should be run thru the hose until it is 
cool before turning it on tender plants 
or they may be killed by the hot water,” 
says a Texas flower lover. 


Hollyhocks bloomed all summer with- 
out a trace of rust for one of our Kansas 
readers. Her method was to keep all seed 





pods picked off and to spray regularly 
with soapsuds to which soda had been 
added—one-half teaspoonful to three 
quarts of soapy water. 


When stringing wires or cords for 
vines a Florida gardener anchors the 
lower ends to the ground by slipping them 
thru a clothes pin. The clothes pin is 
then driven into the ground. This sug- 
gestion would not be altogether practi- 
cable in some locations, however, for in 
case of heavy winds the vines might be 
torn out. 
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“For years I tried every kind of floor— 
now my first choice is linoleum” 














For twenty-five years, Mr. George Smith of Bloomfield, N. J., 
has been remodeling old homes and building new ones. In 
this article he tells readers of Better Homes and Gardens why 
he selected floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum for his own home. 























~% 
es ATURALLY a quarter of a 


century as a building con- 
tractor has given me very definite 
opinions about floors,” writes Mr. 
Smith. “In this time I have in- 
stalled thousands of floors in all 
kinds of homes. 

“‘The sum of my experience is best 
shown by the floors I have laid 
throughout my new home in Bloom- 
field. These floors are Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. I chose them for five 
practical reasons: 

“First, no matter how much they 
are walked on, floors 
of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum do not show the 
scratches and marks 
of traffic. This is an 
important feature 
from my standpoint 
as a builder. Work- 
men often dirty the 
floors in a new build- 
ing. If these floors are 
wood, they must be 
rescraped and refin- 
ished. If they are lino- 
leum, however, soa 
and water remove all 
spots. Then a quick 
waxing and polishing 
—and the floors once 
more are as bright as a 

in. 

“My second reason 
is the beauty of color 
and design in floors of 
Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. In my own 
home, the floors have been chosen 
for their ability to add to each room’s 
scheme of decoration. Home builders 
who have seen these floors immedi- 
ately realize the decorative oppor- 
tunities of floors of color and design. 


_ 




















Every room in Mr. Smith’s new home has a smart floor of Armstrong’s Jaspé or Inlaid Linoleum. 


“Long wear is the third reason. 
Six healthy children scamper over 


my linoleum floors continually. Yet, 


these floors, even in the front of door- 
ways, show no signs of wear. 
“Warmth and cost I consider to- 





Linoleum floors have no 


cracks to admit drafts. Made largely 


of cork, they are excellent heat insu- 
lators. This means money saved in 
doctors’ bills, in coal bills. It means 
pleasant foot comfort — advantages 
that, indeed, make the cost of the 
floors seem small in comparison.” 


For new floors or old 
LL Mr. Smith says about Arm- 


strong’s Linoleum is so—and 
more. Linoleum floors are sprin 
floors, a boon to a busy hecaeule 
who is on her feet all 
day. And they can be 





laid right over your old 
floors. They are per- 
manent, too, when 
cemented in place 
over builders’ dead- 
ening felt. 

Best of all, you can 
see the latest designs 
in Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum at nearby furni- 
ture, department, and 
linoleum stores. Hazel 
Dell Brown, decorator, 
will help you select the 
right patterns for your 
home. Her service is 
explained in her new 
book, “The Attrac- 
tive Home — How to 
Plan Its Decoration.” 
Itis well worth a letter. 
It brings you hints on 
planning smart inte- 
riors, full color illustra- 
tions, and a special offer of service. 
Sent anywherein the United [out fete 


States,for 10 cents. Address vee mark 
Armstrong Cork Company, ™ = 
Linoleum Division, 2600 

College Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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STATENS ene thankful, said the Bobtail Boys, 
Yo jAs thanitful as can he 
For our cozy little bungalow 
Beneath the Hollow Tree. 
“We're thankful for our daily food 
Nel all the clothes We wear 
But most of all were thannful 
For our mothers loving Care” 


“Yim thankful, Mother Rabhit said, ma 


|. Me 
An co Ast all my Bobtail boys, 
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hroughout the year their 


ae x helpfulness 
Ln “Has nought me added joys = 


fina With the generosity 
Thar typifies all mothers 
She found a Way in which to share 
Her happiness With others. 
Lame isenny Woodchuch down the road 
fieceived a carrot pie. 
While Mr Chatter Squirrel enjoyed mY 


St box of nuts heaped high 
find lonely Mrs Chipmunk 


Was as thankful as could he 
For a dinner invitation 


peptic, To the happy Hollow Tree. 
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Quiet Pools and Tinkling 


Fountains 
Continued from page 7 


a piece of sheet iron bent around stakes 
can be arranged to mold a circular pool. 
Into these forms the concrete should be 
well tamped. When the resulting walls 
are sufficiently set to stand by them- 
selves, remove the boards and smooth 
the surfaces with a trowel, using a mix- 
ture of cement and sand for “plastering” 
the sides if a smoother surface is desired. 

Provision for an overflow, if desired, 
may be made by placing a drain tile near 
the top of one end—or wherever its 
placing is most feasible—before the con- 
crete is tamped into forms. The same 
provision may be exercised for the in- 
take pipe, it usually being set in at an 
opposite position from the drain, and 
lower down (unless the intake pipe is 
made to serve as a little fountain in the 
pool) nearer the bottom of the pool. A 
small lead or galvanized iron pipe serves 
this purpose best, resisting rust and 
corrosion for years. 

Quite small pools may have thinner 
layers of concrete, and can sometimes be 
made without forms, but in general con- 
crete should be thoroly tamped down, 
and thoro tamping is difficult unless a 
form is provided that will hold the mix- 
ture in the confines planned. 

In the construction of large pools it is 
advisable to reinforce the walls and bot- 
toms. A section of*galvanized wire fence 
can be concealed in the concrete for this 
purpose, and if the ends of the wire used 
in the bottom are bent to stick up where 
the side and end walls meet the bottom 
of the pool, a better joint will result, as 
the reinforcing of the pool in this fashion 
will convert it into a strong unit. Any 
cracks that appear should not ,be left 
to the mercy of the winter’s freezing. 
Moisture freezing deep in such cracks 
would probably cause a serious rift that 
might disintegrate the pool as a whole. 
Consequently, all cracks should be plas- 
tered up as soon as putting in an appear- 
ance. 

Care must always be exercised that the 
water does not run into a pool too swiftly, 
nor empty from it too rapidly nor thru 
an unscreened outlet, where there are 
living things depending upon the pool 
for a dwelling. Frogs, fish, turtles, lizards, 
and the like give “atmosphere” and add 
to the pleasures of a garden having 
decorative waters, but the precaution 
must humanely be taken that only those 
creatures who live together harmoniously 
and show no carnivorous tendencies one 
toward another shall be tenants of the 
same pool. 

Creatured or not, a garden pool misses 
its vocation if it is not plentifully planted 
with what the professional gardener calls 
“aquatics.” There are so many lovely 
plants of this variety, aside from the 
ever desirable flower popularly known as 
the “water lily,” that the new owner of a 
garden pool has an interesting education 
in store. 
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The only obligation 


is the one 
you owe yourself 


RMIT the Maytag dealer to give you a demon- 
Prercretion of the Maytag in your own home, on a 
week’s washing, without obligation or expense. 

Test the Maytag in every way. Note its hand-gentle 
washing of the finest fabrics. Note the thorough washing 
of heavy blankets, grimy rompers and soiled work-clothes. 


See an entire tubful of clothes washed in 3 to 7 
minutes. See a 50-lb. washing (dry weight) done in 
one hour. 

Note the big-capacity, heat-retaining, cast-aluminum 
tub that keeps the water hot for an entire washing. 

Note the many outstanding features on which Maytag 
prestige is founded. 

And, remember, the only obligation in connection with 
this free demonstration is the one you owe yourself. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
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WAY back in the days before history 
began, mankind learned the use of 
fire. Ever since, the family fire has 

been the symbol of home. In fact, the very 
existence of our civilization would have 
been impossible without comfortable 
home heating, for none of the arts of 
civilization could have been developed 
except under conditions of physical com- 
fort. So heating has come to play a more 
and more important part in home-making 
and today it is one of the first considera- 
tions of the home builder. 

Inourown time, there has been amazing 
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a luxury. 


Many, however, are not familiar with an 
event which, occurring in the middle eighties, 
was destined to revolutionize that age-old 
household task, tending the fire. This was 
the invention of the automatic heat regulator, 
which has been successful for over forty years 
and is giving complete satisfaction with the 


newer types of heating systems. 


Today the automatic heat regulator is 
recognized as an indispensable part of a well- 
equipped, well-heated home. Architects, con- 
tractors and builders are now specifying it for 
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progress in the development of heating equip- 
ment and in making it more serviceable to the 
modern family. A great many people can 
recall the period when central heating plants 
first came into general use for houses of moder- 
ate size—when stoves were still the common 
method of house heating, and a “furnace” was 


O The Advantages of Automatic Heat O 


O Regulation 


C. B. SWEATT 


practically all of their better houses. 

The growing use of automatic heat 
regulators is due largely to the difficulties 
of manual control of the heating plant. 
Temperature charts of typical houses 
show that it is almost impossible to hold 
the room temperature steadily at the 
desired point, with hand regulation. Over- 
heating and underheating occur many 
times during the day. The heating plant 
requires constant attention, yet the 
rooms are seldom comfortable. This 
creates conditions unwholesome for both 
children and older people. With all this 
lack of real heating 
satisfaction, the 
heating plant burns 
an unnecessarily large 
amount of fuel. 

The early heat reg- 
ulators, altho not so 
highly developed as 
the better makes of 
today, brought a 
great change in home- 
heating thru holding 
a uniform tempera- 
ture. In fact, the 
basic principle is still 
the same. 

An instrument con- 
taining a thermostat 
is mounted on the 


When the instrument 
shown on thewall at left 
registers a temperature 
varying with the pre- 
determined one, the 
motor pictured on the 
wall of the basement at 
right starts up and ad- 
vances or checks the fire 








wall of the living room. The thermostat 
indicator is set for the desired tempera- 
ture. Whenever the temperature varies 
one degree from this predetermined level, 
usually 70 degrees, the sensitive thermo- 
stat is affected. An electric contact is 
made, starting a motor attached to the 
heating plant in the basement and ad- 
vancing or checking the fire, as the case 
may be. 

This simple heat regulator was com- 
pletely automatic for the given tempera- 
ture level, but changing the temperature 
level required moving the thermostat 
indicator by hand. The next great im- 
provement in heat regulation was the 
discovery that the temperature level 
itself could be changed automatically, to 
suit. the requirements of a family’s ordi- 
nary habits of living. This was accom- 
plished thru clock control, now regarded 
as one of the most important phases of 
automatic heat regulation. 


FoR generations it has been customary 
to keep the fire shut down at night. 
Common sense recommends this practice. 
It is more comfortable and healthful to 
sleep in a cool house. Then, too, a low 
fire at night means fuel saved and greater 
safety. 

Now, the most advanced type of auto- 
matic heat regulator has a high-grade 
clock attached to the room thermostat. 
At the usual hour for going to bed, the 
clock automatically moves the indicator, 
changing the adjustment for a lower 
temperature. This is usually 60 degrees. 
Then thruout the night the thermostat 
works exactly as in the daytime, advanc- 
ing or checking the fire with each varia- 
tion from the established night tempera- 
ture. 

In the morning while the family is 
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still asleep in cool rooms, the clock 
automatically changes the adjustment 
back to the daytime temperature and 
the rooms are comfortable for dress- 
ing by the usual time for getting up. The 
hours for the change, both night and 
morning, can be adjusted as easily as 
setting an alarm clock. In the average 
family no adjustment is necessary thru 
the entire heating season. The only at- 
tention necessary is winding the clock. 

Dressing in a warm room is not the 
only advantage of clock control. Weather 
records show that the temperature of the 
air outside ave about 10 degrees 
lower at night than during the day. 
Obviously, it would take more fuel to 
keep a home at 70 degrees during the 
night than in the daytime when the air 
outside is warmer. Dropping the night 
temperature to 60 degrees (or to any 
other point desired) means rea] fuel 
saving. 

The actual work of controlling the fire 
is done by the motor in the basement. 
The motor is operated from the house 
lighting circuit by the action of the 
thermostat in the living room above. The 
cost of operation should not exceed ten 
cents a year for current. The motor is 
usually enclosed in a dust-proof case. 

Experience shows that heating plants 
require still further protection to insure 
complete safety. When the room tem- 
perature is to be raised in the morning, 
the temperature in the heating plant 
mounts faster than the radiators warm the 
house. It may become excessive before 
the rooms are warmed sufficiently to 
affect the room thermostat and thus check 
the fire. 


prevent excessive temperatures 
when the fire is forced in this way, 
complete installations include a ‘limiting 
thermostat, placed in the boiler or in the 
warm air duct of a warm air heating 
system. As soon as the temperature of the 
heating plant reaches the highest point 
consistent with safety, the limiting device 
operates the motor and automatically 
checks the fire. Both the limiting device 
and the room thermostat are connected 
with the motor, giving dual control. A 
dual control installation of this kind is a 
safety precaution as well, since it pro- 
vides complete protection against fire 
thru overheated pipes or flues. 

Another very important advantage of 

automatic heat regulation is the protec- 
tion afforded the heating plant itself. 
Many a heating plant in use today actu- 
ally is delivering only fifty percent 
efficiency (altho the owner doesn’t know 
it) because overheating has spread the 
joints and perhaps even cracked a casting 
in some hidden spot. In the case of warm 
air furnaces this condition also results 
in the escape of soot and dirt thru the 
the warm air ducts into the rooms of the 
house, much to the disgust of the tidy 
house r. Many a thoroly reliable 
furnace oe been unjustly accused of 
being a dirt maker, when in reality it had 
really been rendered unfit for service by 
over: = . : 
The dual contro] automatic heat regu- 
lator gives the home owner sure protec- 
tion against overheating and thereby 
adds many years of efficient service to the 
life of his heating plant. 

The advantages of automatic heat 
regulation are doubly appreciated when 
translated into terms of practical living. 
After waking early on a cold winter morn- 
ing, think of turning over for another 
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New Joy 


for your Home 


—have it even before the new house 
is built—it will not become obsolete. 


F course your radio must be thoroughly 

modern—on a par with that wonderful 
new house. Your friends will surely expect 
you to have the best. 


If you buy your Synchrophase now you can enjoy it while 
waiting for the home. Yet you can feel perfectly sure that 
your set will be thoroughly modern when the new house is 
ready—the Synchrophase is so far in advance of present- 
day receivers. 


The many reasons for its unusually superior and advanced 
reception are given ina booklet which you should read be- 
fore you buy. Here you will see why the Grebe Colortone 
gives complete control of the tone and pitch of the loud 
speaker; why Grebe Binocular Coils can pick the sta- 
tion desired, then keep others from annoying you; why 
tuning is made so quick, easy and certain with the help of 
Grebe S-L-F Condensers, etc. 


Send for this Booklet B before buying any 
set, for you do not want any regrets. 
Then ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc., 109 West 57th St., N. Y. 


Factory: Richmond Hill, New York 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Taue TEMPER 
Gardén Boor 


ryermorcuanre Protect your shrubs j 


Every stepin the care ofa 
arden is fully d bed 
n this 48-page beok. Ask 


gees and hardy plants ¢ 


There is always a right time to do each 
garden task. Now is the time to pro- 
tect your shrubs and hardy perennials 
from the wintry blasts. Just as soon 
as a thin crust is frozen over the sur- 
face of the soil, mulch the plants with 
a liberal covering of strawy manure, 
clean straw or leaves. 


: TRUE TEMPER 


branded on the handle of every genuine tool 


The fork you use—if it is the right 
fork for you—holds a load you can 
Stim Manure eaSily handle and has a “hang” 
that feels just right. There’s a 
True Temper Manure Fork for 
every man, no matter how strong 
or weak, tall or short. Ask your 
dealer for a fork that fits your 
own requirements. 


4) 















ng handed, ‘THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE Co. 
= General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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nap, instead of crawling out to fix the 
fire! Then dressing in comfortable rooms 
and letting the heating plant run itself 
all day long, even when the children are 
alone or no one at all is in the house. 
Then another automatic temperature 
change at just the convenient hour in the 
evening—all without the constant worry 
of manual control, perhaps more annoy- 
ing than the actual labor involved. 

Physicians agree that a uniform tem- 
perature at just the right point, with 
cooler rooms for sleeping, has a far- 
reaching effect on health. And last, but 
not least, automatic regulation cuts 
one-fifth to one-third from the winter’s 
fuel bill. 


T is natura] to think of automatic heat 
regulation in terms of zero weather. 

Many people have an impression that it is 
important only in the dead of winter. 
This, however, is not the experience of 
those who have actually installed auto- 
matic heat regulators in their homes. 

In fact, it is during the milder months 
of spring and fall that the automatic 
heat regulator renders some of its most 
valuable service. Then hand regulation 
is particularly burdensome. It is almost 
impossible to keep a house at just the 
proper temperature when the fire is man- 
ually regulated. Overheating is a common 
result. The fire is checked too late and 
windows are opened. Fuel is wasted 
during every minute that the room tem- 
perature is above the normal level, and 
much of the surplus heat escapes thru 
the windows. 

Then the fire dies down. Again the 
house is uncomfortable—now because 
tixz temperature is too low. More bother 
to stir up the fire. Perhaps it was checked 
too far and has gone out altogether. That 
means the unpleasant task of rebuilding 
it, besides a lapse of time before the house 
can be comfortable. 

Automatic heat regulation does away 
with all this annoyance and brings pleas- 
ant, comfortable living conditions in the 
house, thru the entire heating season. 
The fuel saving begins when the fire is 
lighted in the fall and does not end until 
the close of the heating season in the 
spring. It is this season-long heating com- 
fort which has made automatic heat 
regulation popular—in the milder cli- 
mates and in the sections where winter 
weather is most severe. 

Its application is universal, in any 
home that requires a heating plant at all 
and with any type of heating system. In 
fact, the invention and perfection of auto- 
matic heat regulation made possible the 
modern oil and gas home heating plants, 
as the quick intense heat generated by 
these fuels requires complete automatic 
control at all times. It is particularly 
important with these newer types of 
heating plants. 
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Making Home Interesting 
to the Boy 


Continued from page 11 


and do things are some of the highest 
ideals of true citizenship. 

Those who like to “make things” 
when they have grown up, learned the 
fun of it when they were younger. To 
learn to become a master of every boyish 
practice means that the boy will gain 
thru his own efforts a rational control over 
both his mind and his body, becomin 
a splendid example of self-reliance an 
success. The reward not only comes later 
in life but it makes for joy and happiness 
every day as truly as it did for y 
Jones and Senator Ferris. 

Give an ordinary man an ax, a saw, a 
plane, or a pitchfor and ask him to use it. 
A moment’s effort on his part will reveal 
his early practice, or the lack of it, in the 
use of that tool. No amount of later 
training in the use of that implement will 
possibly bring about the manual skill 
that could readily have been acquired in 
early boyhood. 

The distinctive training of boyhood 
should be the performance of a large 
variety of manual activities, thus paving 
the way for future skill and dexterity. 
That is where the “thing-a-bobs” and 
“‘do-dads’’ come in—more or less nameless 
efforts to make things and incidentally 
to train hand and eye and muscle. The 
early training along such lines has been 
responsible to a large degree for the in- 
ventive genius of America. Early skill 
along some line opened new vistas for 
manhood. The stimulus given to this 
phase of early life thru necessity and 
native pride in the making of wished for 
articles has in a large part created 
America. ’ 

But this early skill by men of promi- 
nence of today must not dim the aim of 
those who desire that their children may 
learn. The radio has been a healthy in- 
terest for the older boys and men in re- 
viving their skill and for the younger boys 
in giving them direction to their efforts. 
To this end the first high cost of radio 
equipment was a blessing for in most cases 
it demanded the home-made sort. It bas 
been true that the thoroly understood and 
appreciated toy has been the best under- 
stood and what better way to understand 
than to construct it? 

A ten-year-old boy who lived in a 
town of 10,000 was familiar with the fol- 
lowing practices to the extent that school 
work was rende ed easier, brain and hand 
being better balanced: Driving cows; 
riding a horse; riding on a tractor; feed- 
ing the chickens; rowing a boat; sweeping 
the floor; flying a kite; fishing in the 
brook; going swimming; turning on a 
trapeze; constructing 2 box playhouse; 
hoeing in the garden; raking and mowing 
the lawn; sawing a board, straight; 
driving nails, straight; carrying kindling; 
paring potatoes; making a whirligig; 
shooting with bow and arrow; making a 
toy boat; training a dog; building a simple 
radio. 

Now it may be impossible for every 
parent to make all these experiences for 
his boy. He should, however, bring his 
son to do with the training of the eye, 
of the ear, or the nicety of touch, those 
that take skill; these are the ideals toward 
which the parent must work for the sake 
of a higher industrial efficiency and a firm- 
er grasp upon the big problems destined 
to confront the boy during his coming 
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The Judge Polls America’s Great Wood Jury 


“Mr. Cabinet Maker, member of the 
ee See 


that rendered a uanimous verdict for the use of 


y do you favor it for interior tim?” 


The Cabinet_Maker says: 


“For built-in cabinets and conveniences 
I prefer California ‘Pine’ 


*' As a cabinet maker of experience in 


' such affairs, I say let your new home have 


an ample number of ever-handy, space- 
saving, built-in conveniences such as a 

uffet and breakfast nook, drainboards, 
bookcases, china closets, desks, dish cup- 
boards, counters, shelves and cabinets. 
But let these conveniences be built of 
California Pine a would have them of 
utmost utility and beauty. 

“Utility, for instance: I mean doors that 
don’t stick, shrink or warp—joints that 
“stay put’—wood-work that takes nails and 
screws without splitting. And beauty to 
win any woman's favor! Satiny-smooth 
surfaces that take paint or enamel per- 
fectly, that require fewer coats because of 
their owr™natural light color. Freedom 
from grain-raising tendencies and from 
‘pitchiness’ further assure lasting beauty 
of the painted surfaces. You'll have these 
utility and beauty features in your home 
if you see to it that California Pine is used. 

“Don’t overlook the economy of Cali- 
fornia Pine. Its uniform soft texture and 
close, even grain make cutting and —. 
= It can be sawed, planed and chisel 
with or across the grain without any split- 
ting or splintering. This means savin, 
time and material. It also means faithful 
execution of original contours, lines and 
—— Inall respects I consider Califor- 
nia Pine the ideal wood for built-in 
wood-work.” 

Take the cabinet maker's word. He 
knows from ience and his opinion 
is backed by authorities in every branch of 
building. By using California Pine for 
built-in conveniences and other parts of 
your home, you will have a better house 
to live in, a minimum of repairs and hi 


h 
resale valueif you should ever want to sell. ‘ City 


‘Personnel of the yuRY: 

The Archi The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber say The Sash aad Dees Manufac- 
turer, The Pa Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Techaclapict, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 

Verdict—“The qualities of these pines make 
them superior for every part of the home.” 


- 


hy 


“Don't Stand ‘Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes" contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
If you are a prospective home- 
builder you will enjoy reading it. 
_ This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

658 Call Bidg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


california 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 
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Richard Cecil Pond, Inte- 
rior Decorator,of NewYork 
City, chose the Judd Blue- 
bird Triple Rod for this 
4 . 1g room wi dA, A 
panel of cream-colored ray- 
on net is overdraped with 
blue, rose and tan rayon 
brocade, and the valance 
is Old Blue velour, with 





Formal 


elegance 


made easy and inexpensive 
by this better curtain rod 


OU can make your windows 

more beautiful by choosing 
the right curtain rod. Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods are made in 
triple, double and single styles— 
that make it easy to obtain the 
complicated appearance of for- 
mal elegance, or the simplicity of 
ruffled dimity. 

It is an easy rod to put up and 
take down because of the exclu- 
sive Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. It 
keeps your curtains in the strictly 
formal position you want, because 
the three exclusive stiffening ribs 
prevent sagging. 

ou may use expensive and 


erishable materials on Judd 
Bluebird Rods, for they are fin- 


Below ave shown the Judd Bluebird 
single and double rods, with an insert, 
actual size, to show the three 
exclusive stiffening ribs. 
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ished with an exclusive baked 
lacquer. This lacquer is satin 
smooth, and slips through even 
the most dainty of fabrics easily. 
It prevents corrosion and rust. 
Ask for these better rods, with 
their three new features, by their 
full name—Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods. You will find them at 
department and hardware stores 
everywhere. H. L. Judd Co., Inc., 
87 Chambers St., New York, N.Y. 


JUDD 
Bluchicd 


Curtain Rods 
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manhood. Such a training will be highly 
cultural in the truest sense. 

Home industrial encouragement and 
training is not enough. It must be fos- 
tered, particularly during vacation time, 
but every wise father and mother should 
use their influence in their community 
toward industrial training in their schools. 
The new and thoroly modern school of 
today offers a most wholesome alternation 
of bookwork and handwork in its daily 
program. 

But until the educational forces of the 
country appreciate to the full the real 
need of training both hand and mind, 
parents must take the responsibility. In 
doing this three cardinal principles should 
be borne in mind: 

1. Above everything else let the boy 
learn to regard work as being a funda- 
mental to the wealth and progress of 
society. When the boy has decided to 
contribute something of his own effort 
and service then the principle has become 
active. 

2. In furnishing the first lessons in it, 
it is well to start him, if possible, in the 
world’s oldest productive industry, that 
of bringing something out of the soil. If 
a small garden plot is unavailable then 
he may still learn that all foodstuffs come 
directly or indirectly from the ground. 
Such simple experiments as peas in a box 
will help. This links the young mind with 
the world’s complex food problem. 

3. Next let the boy learn to make 
things for himself. The field, the forest, 
the mine, the power plant, and the fac- 
tory are the great factors. Some of these 
may be hooked up with his desire for a 
visit or some work in them at proper 
times. 

A hammer, a saw, a pound of nails, and 
a pile of kindling boards may be readily 
secured, and the boy will gladly become 
an amateur carpenter under a small 
amount of encouragement. Or, provide a 
pair of tongs, a heavy hammer, a toy 
anvil, or iron bench vice, and you have a 
young ironworker. 

Someone may arise to say that the 
thing is too complex, too idealistic, that 
children can grow up as their parents. But 
the fact remains that conditions are dif- 
ferent for children today than a score of 
years ago. 

The recent census shows that more 
than a third of the country’s population 
and nearly seventy percent of urban 
dwellers live in cities of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. Thirty-six percent of the total 
population was grouped in 287 communi- 
ties of this class. 

This means that the children of more 
than a third of the parents are growing 
up as best they can under the congested 
conditions. Consider their homes: Nar- 
row quarters—polished floors—clothes- 
line porches—no chance for boys to de- 
velop leadership—playthings small and 
artificial—no sand play (except in public 
grounds)—no digging—no climbing—no 
week-end excursions for the youngsters 
into woods—no chance for a boy to learn 
how to work with his hands and train 
flabby muscles—is it any wonder that 
the world is full of criminals and ab- 
normal and subnormal men and women 
who are easy prey for unlawful desires? 

It is a question of making more Sammy 
Joneses and developing fewer Tubby 
Trotts to envy the William Smiths; it is 
not only what you want your boy to be 
but in what sort of a country and aroun 
what people you want them to live. 
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Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 


Continued from page 20 


| winter. During the fall season, then, and 
later, it is quite safe to examine a nest if 
one is found. A short time ago, a bird 
lover found a yellow warbler’s nest in 
which a double floor had been laid. Pok- 
ing a thumb and finger into the discarded 
bird home, he expected to pull out a 
cowbird’s egg. But instead, the object, 
so carefully covered, was an acorn! The 
acorn had fallen into the nest, and the 
little mother had taken no chances when 
ro welfare of her bird children was at 
stake. 


Spiders That Go Ballooning 


‘THE children and occasionally the 
grown-ups of many common kinds of 
spiders go sailing away thru the air to 
find new homes for themselves in much 
the same way as the seed-babies of the 
milkweeds and the dandelions! 

When you take a look out of doors on 
a sunshiny autumn morning, you are 
likely to see threads of spider silk spread 
on the grass. They seem to be stretched 
in the air, sometimes, too, and they get 
into your face as you walk along. But 
these threads, unlike those elaborate 
spider webs built in earlier summer, are 
not for the purpose of catching insects. 
They are the balloons of those spiders 
that are ready to go out and seek their 
fortune in the world. 

Most spider nests, or cocoons, contain 
a great many babies, sometimes fifty or 
more. It would not be wise at all, there- 
fore, for so large a number to set up house- 
keeping on the same bush. So, when they 
are ready to leave home, many of the 
little spiderlings climb to the top of fence 
posts or twigs or stalks of grass or some 
other height and let out their streamers 
of silk. As soon as there is enough of the 
filmy thread so that each spider feels 
that the air will hold him up, he lets go 
and floats off into space, providing the 
thread does not catch on anything. Some 
do not go very far away, others travel 
hundreds of miles. They have even been 
found in mid-ocean. If you go canoeing 
or boating during the fall months, you 
may see some of the little creatures and 
their airy conveyances floating over the 
water. 

The cobwebby threads that are seen 
on the grass and in the air are usually 
caused by the unsuccessful attempts of 
spiders to launch their “‘crafts.’”’ Espe- 
) cially if they make the effort during a 
strong wind is the thread likely to catch 
on nearby objects. Often they must try 
again and again before making the 
flight. 

One reason a spider can make a long 
journey comfortably, scientists say, is 
because it has peculiar habits of eating. 
When food is plenty, it stuffs itself. But 
when eatables are scarce, it goes on living 
without seeming to be inconvenienced at 
all until the famine is over. 
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SHEETROCK 








Is Your House Ready 
for Winter 


Any repairs your walls and ceilings may need to 
make your house winterproof,can be made easily 
and at low cost with Sheetrock, the fireproof 
wallboard. 


Sheetrock is pure gypsum cast in broad, high 
sheets that saw and nail like lumber. It comes all 
ready for use. It will not warp, bulge or buckle. 


The new sealed-joint system perfected for Sheet- 
rock is easy to apply, and results in a tight-jointed 
surface that you can paper, calcimine, panel or 
decorate in lovely colors and textures by using 
Textone, the plastic paint. 

Your dealer in lumber or builders’ supplies has 
Sheetrock. Insist on Sheetrock—the USG 
Sheetrock label is on every board — made only by 
the United States Gypsum Company. 


Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
barrier to fire by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2,205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 2,205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free sample of Sheetrock and booklet describing its uses. 


Name 








Address 
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**Mother, we certainly deserve the conveni- 
ence and comfort of a fresh water system— 
it should come ahead of everything else!” 


E new “National O. K.” Fresh 
Water System—now 300,000,000 
gallons beyond experiment — gives 
you the reliability of your old hand 
pump with all the hard work and in- 
convenience left out. Its amazing 
simplicity and the records it is mak- 
ing in the hands of users are attract- 
ing nationwide interest. The demand 
for information has been so great that 
a second edition of our beautifully il- 
lustrated, 32 page book on “FRESH 
WATER” was necessary. Will you 
accept a copy with our compliments? 
Your name and addresson the margin 
of this ad or on a post card will bring 
it toyou. Regardless of the make or 
type of water system you are think- 
ing of, you will find this book helpful. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES CORPORATION 
302 Belleview Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., world’s oldest and foremost 
builders of aii Led i 
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SOME DANDELION 


I am enclosing a print of a dandelion which will 
prove eunsbatbedy that “digging out’ a dandelion 
18 fan the surest way of eradicating this very common 
plant. 

You may wonder just how it was possible to dig 
this lengthy root out. It was found growing in what 
was once the receptacle of a telephone pole. The 
pole had rotted to a loose mulch allowing the root 
to continue straight thru to 

China—at the rate it was 

traveling. The length of the 
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SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Readers’ Letters and Ideas 


JERUSALEM CHERRIES FROM SEED 


How many of the readers of Better Homes and 
Gardens ever tried to raise the Jerusalem or Christmas 
Cherry from seed? Not many, I presume, as this 
bright and cheery plant is thought by many to be 
entirely a greenhouse production. I will tell you, 
however, that if you can procure one ripe cherry you 
can have all the seedlings you and your friends desire. 
Last February when my parent plant was shedding 
its fruit I planted several of the 
cherries. hen they were two 
inches high I transplanted them 
and when danger of frost was 





root measured only three feet 
ten and one-half inches. as the 
yard stick at its side will 
indicate. 
In submitting this print I 
believe the oddity—or is it the 
Sg ee this plant would 
of interest to your readers. It 
may save them argument as to 
whether or not a person should 
use, in digging out these plants, 
a spade, knife or fence post hole 
igger.—L. A. 8., Minnesota. 
. 8. If a woman had with- 
drawn this plant from the 
ground she might have thought 
she was taking a snake with 
fringed ears from his cool com- 
fort in the earth. 


DOES HOME-MAKING 
PAY? 


I have planned to write you 
many times and tell you what 
your magazine has meant to 
me and so I am just going to 
do it this very evening. he 
September issue has come today 
and is very interesting from 
cover to cover. It seems that 
your ever-encouraging words 
about holding our homes to- 
gether always strengthen me. 

This has been a hard year 
with us and sometimes it 
keeps us wondering how we are 
to meet all of our many ex- 
penses and care for the three 
children. Of course, I might 
work away from home as many 
other women do, but I could 
not bring myself to doit. I have 
tried to economize in every way 
and I figure that with our home 
in order, our children well, 
many jars of fruit, jelly and 
vegetables ready for winter I 
have made as good a wage as if 











over I set them out in the open 
ground. I now have many of 
these plants varying in size 
according to the length of time 
they have nm transplan 

Some of them are in full bloom 
and the tiny fruit is forming. 


(It is the second week in 
August as I write. 
By the first week in Septem- 


ber, or at the latest the second 
week, the plants should be 
potted so they will settle before 
taking them _ indoors. By 
Christmas, with a little care, a 
little good plant food, some sun- 
shine, and water every other 
day, they will show many bright 
cherries and make lovely gifts 


to friends. 
The propagation of this 
cherry I found an interesting 


experiment when I planted two 
cherries four years ago but this 
year has proved that they are 
a most satisfactory plant to 
raise as they are not dependent 
upon any particular soil and 
because they thrive in either 


partial s or bright sun- 
shine.—Mrs. H. P. J., Massa- 
chusette. 


A TIP FOR THE VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN 


Our vegetable garden is lo- 
cated on a public street in the 
heart of town. We, of course, 
wanted the vegetables for the 
table and at the same time 
wished the garden to look as 
pretty and attractive as pos- 
sible. { wondered how I could 
have running beans without 
the hideous poles for them to 
climb on. his is the way I 
managed it. Quite early in the 








I had worked away from home. 

I sometimes wonder if it 
really does pay to stay at home 
and do all one’s own work and 
strive to keep the home on a 
small income but always in the 
end I find myself saying “‘Yes, it pays.’"" The home 
life we enjoy with our children; the little dinners and 
picnics together; the pleasure of helping the boy to 
make a boat or a kite or helping the girls to make 
their play house—all this tends to make me realize 
that my place is at home. 

Keep up your spirit of home for the many busy 
mothers that wonder if hard work at home pays—it 
is so helpful to read the encouraging words.—Mrs. 
R. B. 8., California. 


Claire, 


The root of much trouble 


We think this is a splendid design for a small garden. 


spring, as soon as danger of 
frost was over, I planted a long 
row of sunflower seed. yhen 
the plants came up and were 
about -_ inches high, 

thinned them out until each 
—— was three feet apart in the row. A few weeks 
ater I planted the butterbean seed, in the same row, 
right between the sunflowers. When the sunflowers 
had grown to be about three feet tall, I started cut- 
ting off the lower leaves, right at the stem, leaving the 
stems attached to the parent stalk for the butterbean 
tendrils to cling to as they made their upward climb. 
This was done from time to time as the sunflower 
anne continued to grow, always leaving a bunch of 
eaves right at the top. The growing poles, with their 


It was planned by P. A. Hobbs, Eau 


isconsin 
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large yellow flowers at the top, and surrounded from 
bottom to with luxurious green vines, presented 
a not unsightly picture as well as a very ul one.— 
Mrs. 8S. E., Virginia. 


STAKE YOUR HOLLYHOCKS 


As the result of a little carelessness on my 
some thrifty hollyhocks suffered paveteee. Allow 
me therefore to enter into your Better Homes and 
Gardens book this little tip: Every species of plant 
life is dependent on man for support and deliverance 
from certain injurious climatic conditions, therefore 
be very particular to stake all tall growing varieties. 

Along the fence that skirts my lawn, for three 
years I have had some beautiful hollyhocks. This 

ear with the approach of spring, the first green 
eaves peeped up thru the grimy slush. With eager 
eyes I watched their progress until t began to 
mark the days and weeks with bud and blossom. 

They were the pride of the household. Such colors! 
Such height! By August 18th they had attained a 
height of nine feet nine inches. (One particular one 
measured ten feet two inches.) Such marvels I never 
owned before. With awe and reverence I looked at 
them, as each day they became taller. Even the hum- 
mingbirds delayed on their travels, to hover about 
the generous uplifted cups. 

Such a dream could never last. On Friday, August 
19th, a rain and wind storm intruded on our happi- 
ness, and beneath the slashes of pelting rain they 
bowed their proud heads, as if nodding at me to save 
them. But it was too late, for within an hour they 
met their destruction. The sturdy stalks were flat- 
tened to the ground.—E. B. R., Ontario. 











Rev. Stephen Vaughn of Shelby, Michigan 
says that he delights in the fellowship of gladi- 
olus. Here are a few of his favorites 


THE HOUSE THAT BOYS BUILT 


Nine eager and enthusiastic high school boys com- 
Ppring the manua! training class of the Peru, Indiana, 

igh School recently completed building a beautiful, 
modern five-room home which was dedica’ Sunday, 
June 27th, with fitting ceremonies at which more 
than 1,000 4-7 were in attendance. 

Peru's Boy Built Home is the culmination of plans 
formulated by a committee of realtors in featuring 
“Own Your Own Home Day” during the Y. M. C. A. 
observance of National Thrift Week. 

A realty committee of Peru invited the gift of a 
building lot on which a home could be erected. A 
friend of the high school, realizing the worthwhileness 
of the project, donated the desired lot. When the 
proposition was presented to the woodworking class 

| building a house on the acquired lot they accepted 
with enthusiasm. 

The enterprise was started April 19th and June 
22nd the house was completed and turned over to the 
committee to be furnished complete for the opening 
day. The nine students working under the su 
vision of their instructor, Professor Paul Crodian, 
finished the house in forty-four working . Fur- 
nishings were donated for a four days’ period by mer- 
chants of the city in which time more than 2,000 
pesos came to inspect the accomplishment of the 

ys 


After getting the realtor committee's idea as to the 
general scheme of the proposed building, sketches 
were made of the floor plans and pepeeare drawings 
of the finished house. All sketches, plans, estimates, 
details and mpossmentions of the Boy Built Home were 
done by the of the architectural drawi 
of the high sc under the direction of L. 

ore, su industrial work in the Peru schools. 

When. alterations were made on the sketches, 
the boys were started on the working Saunas. wane 


detail sheets. Traci and blueprints were made of 

all drawings and to aes a better idea of finished 

house, a model of cardboard 

practical thinking vans tatate te pean ee 
was t 

firmclating the ~ aga Mts 


very 
attended to 
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Hardwood floors were placed thruout the house. 
The floor plan is ideal having been settled on after 
consulting and being advised by each member of the 
domestic science class of the high school. The girls 
gave the youthful builders their ideas as to 


“This is the house that boys built’’ 





easies 7 working arrangement and the plans were made 
accor . 

Material for the house, equipment and cash were 
furnished by business houses and friends in Peru. All 
materials and equipment were given free and what 
skilled labor was necessary was donated. The plumb- 
ing, brick laying and electrical wiring were done by 
trained craftsmen but everything else was the wor 
of the nine oops. 

The home has been offered for sale by the Peru 
Realtors Association and when sold the profits will 
be presented to the High School Athletic Association 
wo a the indebtedness on its athletic field.— 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION 


I neve been especially loteeies » the series “ 
articles appeari in your splendid magazine by 
Gladys Denny “Shults on EBetter Fathers and 
Mothers.”’ The last one, ““Good Children for Bad,” 
in the September issué, is the best one yet, I think, 

use it is a straight, practical talk along the line 
that we all need as parents. 

As editor of the Nebraska Parent-Teacher, I envy 
_you the privilege that is yours to present such fine 
articles to the fathers and mothers among your 

—G. B. L., Nebraska. 


“WE'RE SITTING ON TOP OF THE WORLD” 


Just to tell you that another of your charter sub- 
scribers is now on the way to a home of his own. 
We contracted for our place April 26th and moved 
in immediately. This is a lot 100x200 with a four-room 
bungalow. The house is well built with many built-in 
features. There is quite a bit of s in and 
Better Homes and Gardens is furnishing ideas for the 
trellises as we are filing all the copies. We feel as if 
we were sitting on top of the world altho there is 
much to be done and my husband isn’t w nom 2 

We enjoy all of Better Homes and Gardens but es- 
pecially the ‘Homes of Famous Americans” and the 
editorials. You have a way of expressing thoughts 
so many of us have in a way that we feel as if we 
knew you personally. I especially liked the statement 
made that “‘We would get nearer our creator if our 
churches were in the great out of doors instead of in 
gloomy masonry.”’ I can teach my little girl more of 
God on a fishing trip surrounded by nature than she 
ever could learn at Sunday school altho the clergy- 
man has told me that I must some day give an account 
for every Sunday spent thus ins’ of at church. 

May your great work continue to fill the t 
peed of improving the homes of our county—ik. L., 

ndiana. 


Mrs. J.C. Smith of Jacksonville, Illinois sends 
this picture of her grandchild. Grandmother is 
a flower fan but the youngster prefers baseball 



























































Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 

World’s largest hotel — 

completely equipped 
Chamberlin 


LWAYS bear in mind that you 

have a right to expect the protec- 

tion of a permanent and responsi- 
ble service guarantee on the weather 
strip you buy. Also bear in mind that 
effective weather stripping of windows 
and doors depends entirely upon two 
factors—the expertness of installation 
—and the skillful design of the weather 
strip itself. Insist, therefore, on Cham- 
berlin Weather Strips because Cham- 
berlin value is reflected in 33 years of 
leadership. When you get a Chamberlin 
installation, you get the best material 
and the finest now die fa that can be 
secured, plus improvements made pos- 
sible by years of experience and research. 
Chamberlin supremacy is vouched for 
byits use in scores of thousands of homes 
and in such recent projects as the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago—largest in the world. 
Remember that Chamberlin is guar- 
anteed for the life of your building. 


Write for information 


CHAMBERLIN 


METAL WEATHER STRIP co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN. 
WEATHER STRIPS 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
an approximate estimate for weather stripping my 
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Flowers” 
said a wise old phil her, “are the 
truest teachers.” Children and flowers 
should grow up together. Let Mother 
Nature herself, tell your boys and girls 
the wonderful story of life. 


What finer thing could be done by a 
Parent Teachers’ Association, a bus- 
iness men’s organization or an imdivid- 
ual, than to provide window boxes for 
every room in every school in the city? 
It is an investment in character build- 
ing that cannot be measured in mere 


money. 
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What a pleasure it is to know that you 
can now endow t love of flowers and | 









growing plants. Write Society of Amer- 
ican Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists, 247 Park Ave,, New York City. 
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How’s Your Soil? 


Continued from page 16 


and people like the burdock and people 
like the carpet-weed but, as a rule, they 
are not very highly thought of. Men and 
women—and especially children, perhaps 
—need good soil if they are to i well. 
And men and women can poison the soil 
in which they grow, and they do. No 
soil can stand men and women very long 
unless that soil is given rather constant 
attention, limed and turned up and fed 
nitrates and such fertilizers as it needs. 

Down in Yucatan, and in Peten and 
Guatamala and other places adjacent, 
there was once a great empire—the 
Mayan Empire. Its history, learned 
from existing monuments, reaches 
back beyond the Christian era—back be- 
yond the Year One whether you are count- 
ing by A. D. or B. C.—and is a remark- 
able one. The Mayans knew more about 
astronomy and such things as the transit 
of Venus and reckoning time exactly than 
any people in the old world at that time. 
They were highly civilized, admirable 
artists, had a literature and a better 
calendar than we have today. They 
built great temples, ornately decorated. 
Their rulers were mighty men. That whole 
civilization is gone. 

During the part of the history of the 
Mayans that has been deciphered there 
were several migrations—one in par- 
ticular was a tremendous one, the whole 
people moving to a new area. There 
seems to have been no reason for this 
except that they poisoned the soil. Their 
records mention great plagues that came 
to pass just before the migrations took 
place. 

This was no mere picking up of tents 
and moving on, as our Indians moved and 
as the herdsmen tribes of Europe and 
Asia moved. The Mayans left great 
cities standing when they went to new 
lands, huge temples, enormous works of 
art in stone. They lived in one place until 
the soil was poisoned against further 
human existence, and then they moved 
on. They sought new and unpoisoned 
wells and woods and land. 


I THINK we all know that today we are 

able to live in vast groups of humanity 
called cities only because we do our best 
to keep the soil unpoisoned. Let our 
garbage and other human waste remain 
in city soil one or two years and we would 
have great plagues, just as the Mayans 
had—our drinking water contaminated 
with deadly germs, our air poisoned. 

People are poisoned mentally quite 
as surely as physically if the mental soil 
in which they are growing is not cared for 
as it should be. Mental lime must be 
added or we grow sour and weedy; mental 
nitrates must be turned into the soil or 
we weaken and play out. 

I know one mountain valley where some 
of the meanest men and women live. 
Mountain valley folk are apt to degener- 
ate into poor stuff because mountain 
valleys shut people in. The hill-billies 
live for generation after generation in the 
same narrow mental soil areas, poisoning 
it, and no lime of new thoughts or ni- 
trates of new culture are brought in to 
sweeten and purify the soil. This moun- 
tain valley of : which I spoke is changing; 
outsiders are coming in, the “‘soil’’ is bein 
refreshed; already there is Jess hatr 
and meanness and narrowness. I have 
been able to see this may from year to 
year. Good roads have done much; the 
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coming of the automobile has done much; 
the change of mental soil conditions thru 
the coming of men and women from else- 
where has done more. The mental soi] 
up there needed lime; it had grown sour. 

What I want to say, as one gardener to 
another and because you and I know 
about soils, is that we want to look after 
the soil we are growing in just as care- 
fully as we look after the soil our plants 
are growing in. It is not enough by a long 
shot to think that just because we have 
started our growing in a good rich top- 
soil we are going to thrive and blossom 
beautifully, or that our children are going 
to. We may have the best sort of soil to 
start with—money, fine home, good sur- 
roundings and all else—but unless some- 
thing is done to the soil each year or so it 
is going to turn sour or wash to sodden 
clay or lose its nutriment. We want to 
hoe in new friends, strangers, books we 
have not read before, interesting amuse- 
ments, pleasant by-occupations, news of 
the world, fresh interests. 

I think too many of us, having dis- 
covered that the soil in which we are 
planted is good, thereafter neglect our 
soil. We ought to know better than that; 
we know that our garden soil has to have 
constant attention; even the humble grass 
needs a fertilizer now and then. 

Of course, a soil can sometimes produce 
what it needs to have put back into it. 
We can plant clover or beans and plow 
them ot r, for example, after they have 
grown awhile, but even that is not enough. 
The soil must be fed; the poisons must be 
counteracted. New ideas, new cultures 
and new thoughts must be brought from 
a distance and fed to our soil or it be- 
comes toxic and we deteriorate. 

Tulips, in spite of what the books say, 
need not be transplanted to new places 
every year or so. They do better if they 
are put in new soil but we have learned 
how to renew the soil in their old loca- 
tions, purifying it so that it is as good as 
new. Our human generations, I feel cer- 
tain, do better if they are moved about 
more or less. No people the world has 
known has moved from place to place 
as we Americans have moved—from con 
tinent to new continent, from east to 
west, here to there and back again. We 
are always on the move; we are always 
getting our roots into new soil and then 
moving on again. That has been good 
for us. But 1 believe that we can renew 
the soil in any place just as we can renew 
it in our gardens, and so continue to live 
in one place, if we study the soil and 
watch ourselves for signs of deterioration. 

In one village or town or city or neigh- 
borhood—or even family—what is needed 
may be intellectual stimulus. New books, 
good magazines, perhaps a lecture or two, 
need to be plowed in. A family living too 
much by itself may need a visit from its 
cousins and in-laws or old friends from 
other towns. Signs of sourness may mean 
that a sprinkling of sports and games or 
vacations from each other are needed. 

The soil of our vegetable gardens should 
furnish us with food, and the soil of our 
flower gardens should furnish us with 
beauty, but the soil in which we our- 
selves are growing should furnish us with 
happiness. We ought to analyze our soil 
now and then and make sure it is not 
growing sour or losing its fertility. If it is 
becoming sour or if it is becoming sterile 


or if it is becoming poisoned because we |. 


have stood too long in one spot, we should 
know what to do. There is no excuse for 
not knowing; I have just told us. 
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This beautiful rug is 
No. 9016-T. Ask your 
dealer to show it to you. 





ai «in F 
Trove: 


EWELS and plate and gold, and bales of rich carpets from the 
Summer Palace. Plunder from the battered Chinese junk whose 
Royal dragon-sails are no protection from the swart Mongolian 

bandits! These and other fancies rise from musing on the storied 
pattern of this Koran worsted Wilton—a Mohawk Masterpiece. 


Long, sturdy wools from Aleppo and -Karadi and Kandahar. 
Classic tradition or peasant folk-lore skilfully blended into patterns 
made for today’s home needs. Long years of wear made sure by 
careful craftsmanship and rigid tests. Treasure trove indeed! 


W. & J. Sloane, the distinguished Interior Decorators, will advise 
you without charge as to the proper floor covering for your individual 
rooms. Write today for blank ‘form for use in submitting your rug 
or carpet problem. Address Mohawk Dept., W. & J. Sloane, 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MOHAWK RUGS 
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DOOR CLOSER 


are Door aaaiaatie — 
Power Plants | 


Made under exacting specifications 
as to length, thickness, width and 
winding. Assures effective and con- 
stant power. No deterioration in 
efficiency. 





) Connecting 
Rod 


Unusually heavy; attached to the 
piston by alarge pin. Itsconstruction 
eliminates the tendency to tilt, pre- 
venting constant wear and leakage. 





As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered 
steel spring is stored up, waiting to be released. When your 
hand lets go of the door-knob the spring unwinds, promptly 
starting the closing action, which is controlled by a piston 
working within its cylinder against hydraulic pressure. 
Make your doors complete in their functions. Enjoy 
the comfort of knowing that they will always close 
gently but surely —and always under perfect control. 


The crank shaft is 
made of one piece of 
drop-forged steel Of emg: 
great strength and 
rigidity. After being machined, 
it is carefully ground to gauge 
to insure a perfect fit. 


Allows simple and 
positive control of ~”’ r 
the closing speed of the door 
under all conditions. The valve 
is slightly below the center line 
of the cylinder, insuring a smooth 
automatic checking action. 


The YALE 
Forged 
Crank Shaft 


The YALE 
Regulating 
Valve 






















































Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Silent Doorman.’ 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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An English Cottage of 
Good Design 


Continued from page 17 


bedrooms—from the dining room by wa 
of a pair of glass doors and from the bed. 
room by a single door of the same kind. 

The closets and built-in features of this 
house, as will be seen indicated in the ac- 
companying floor plan, include two small 
closets in the entrance vestibule, a tele- 
phone shelf in the passageway Letenein 
the vestibule and the kitchen, both a 
linen cabinet and a spare closet in the 
bathroom hal], a shelf and drawer cabinet 
and a recessed medicine case in the bath- 
room, a large clothes closet for each of 
the bedrooms, a draft cooler closet, 
cabinet ironing board, cupboards and so 
forth in the kitchen, and a closet for 
brooms in the service porch. The com- 
pleteness of the equipment in this respect 
makes the interior both attractive and 
easy to keep in order. 

Altho the woodwork in the entrance 
vestibule, living room and dining room 
consists of pine, it is finished to resemble 
old-English oak in color and general ap- 
pearance, and the plastered walls of these 
rooms are tinted in ecru. In the bed- 
rooms and hall the woodwork is in soft, 
light gray, and the walls are papered; 


| and in the bathroom, kitchen and break- 


fast room the woodwork is in old ivory, 
with the plastered walls of the first two 
similarly enameled and the walls of the 
breakfast room papered. Oak flooring is 
used thruout, except in the sleeping porch, 
kitchen, breakfast room and bathroom, 
the bathroom being floored with tile. 

The house is equipped with all modern 
conveniences, including a furnace in ad- 
dition to the living room fireplace. It 
has also a small basement, which is 
reached by a stairway off the kitchen. 
This house is built in a suburb of Los 
Angeles, California. 





Suggestions for Bulb Culture 


Indoors 
Continued from page 10 


. water will make the soil run over the 


edges if you do. The nose of the bulb 
should just be visible when the bulb is 
covered with soil. The tulips and small 
bulbs should be entirely covered. Firm 
the soil next, leaving one-half inch for 
watering. 

Leave about an inch or two between 
the bulbs in the flower Do not have 
them touch each other. Fry you grow many 
bulbs in one pot allow each bulb to have 
enough soil and do not overcrowd the 
pots with any of the larger bulbs. 

Concerning tulips: Mrs. Perkins had 
studied tulip culture and bulb culture 
in general quite thoroly while in Holland. 
The tulip bulbs, she learned, should be 
entirely covered up in planting—even tke 
tip. If the tulip et has an offset ycu 
should break it off so the strength will 
go into the tulip. The pot may be filled 
with bulbs. One-half inch of soil over 
the top of the tulip bulb is enough— 
never cover too deeply. 

Fill in all the crevices between the 
flower pots with earth after they have 
been put into the plunging bed, allowin 
no air-pockets. Take excelsior or hay aa 
spread a light covering of this over the 
pots for about eight weeks. The plants 
will make from one to three inches of top 
growth. Injuring the tips willinjure your 
leaves. Never be content with a flower 
pot if you have not a beautiful setting of 
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leaves for that is just as important as 
beautiful flowers. That is what the ex- 
celsior is for—to protect the tips. The 
dirt if allowed to remain on the tips will 
injure the quality of the leaves. 

There should be from one inch to seven 
inches of growth when you are ready to 
take up the hyacinths. After bringing in 
the pots do not put them in the base- 
ment. Basements are not good for them, 
as they are not likely to be cold enough 
nor dark enough and there is not enough 
fresh air there. 

Regarding the length of time to leave 
tulips in the plunging bed: Eight weeks 
is sufficient time to grow a good mass of 
roots. A good test is this: Tap the pot 
and lay it upside down on your hand, and 
if there is a solid mass of roots packed 
about so thickly that you don’t even see 
much of the soil, the plant is ready for the 
next stage of forcing. 

With tulips the same as with hyacinths, 
let them become gradually used to the 
light. The tips are pale and blanched 
when taken in, and they should remain 
about five days in a room which is not 
too light. When you can see little leaves 
forming, you can begin to put them in the 
full light of the window. 

Plants must not stand in drafty places. 
If they do there will be blighted bloom 
and inferior leaf growth. Let them grow 
in a room adapted to their needs—a 
temperature of about forty to fifty de- 

ees is about right for all leaf growth and 

ty to seventy degrees when the flower 
buds are coming into bloom. The longer 
the plant stays in a place where the 
temperature is cool, the finer the flower. 

When the plant is first brought into the 
house you will find that it will not require 
much water; but when you begin to 
water it, if it is growing fairly fast, then 
water it whenever the soi] on the top of 
the pot feels dry, giving plants water un- 
til the water seeps thru the drainage 
hole. No water should stand in the 
saucer, however. Let the plants drink 
all they want—common sense will tell 
you how much. 

Regarding the kinds of tulips to use in 
forcing: Do not begin with the Darwin 
tulips if you are inexperienced. To force 
them requires much care and skill, and 
you do not want to become discouraged 
on the proposition. The double tulips 
are the best tulips to start on: “Brim- 
stone,” for instance. 

As to forcing bulbs in fancy recep- 
tacles: Hyacinths and daffodils and also 
other kinds of bulbs may be forced very 
successfully if you have a fancy recep- 
tacle and use bulb fibre, which consists 
of moss and chopped-up oystershell and 
charcoal. You do not need a hole in the 
flower pot if you have bulb fibre. The 
fibre should be moistened before being 
put in the receptacle. It should be damp, 
but should not have too much water. 
Great care should be exercised in this 
process, for failure is far more likely to 
come than if plants have ordinary drain- 
age. If the plant gets too dry all is lost. 

At the close of her lecture, Mrs. Perkins 
showed us-some pictures of her wonderful 
flowers, one of which is reproduced here. 
Such rich bloom and leafage were quite a 
revelation, and we concluded that she 
must verily practice all and more than she 
preaches! 
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rr REDWOOD + HOME -* 














A Home 
for Generations 


This thrifty Dutch Colonial home makes splendid 


use of the room. Substantial when built with 


California Redwood 


Large rooms, bright and sunny. A compact arrange- 
ment. The exterior lends itself to several delightful 
color combinations. 


This modification of the Dutch Colonial saves steps, 
yet opens up in charming hospitality. And in every 
respect it is eminently suited to construction with 


Redwood. 


Its air of strength and permanence suggests the use 
of this most durable wood. A home for decades, to 
serve generations yet unborn. 


In addition, Redwood takes paint easily and holds it 

iis well. On this 
page isa picture 
of the Single- 
terry home,The 
Alameda, San 
Jose,Cal. Fresh, 
new looking, it 
has not been 
painted since it 





Singleterry home, The Alameda, * gg 
Shea tline was built—ten 


Painted when new, ten years ago. years ago. 
Asoft, light wood of great strength, Redwood is easy 
to work and stays put. Build with California Red- 
wood. This wood permits you still to build fifty and 
seventy-five year homes as our forefathers did. ‘ 


‘ 


USE REDWOOD — “it lasts” 











CALIFORNIA Repwoop AssocrATIon, Dept. 111 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans California Architects” 
Name 





Address 
City 
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What Home Builders Know 
From Experience 


HERE’S economy, permanence, beauty and satisfaction in 
Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir lumber products. 


Heartwood is matured wood, dependable and enduring. A 
greater percentage of heartwood is obtained in Douglas Fir 
lumber than in any other wood. 


Douglas Fir is unsurpassed in strength and elastic limit among 
commercial soft woods. 


It is light and easily placed in construction. 


Douglas Fir lumber and timbers are straight and free from 
crooks and kinks—hence make straight walls and level floors. 


Skilled workmen and the most modern equipment in Long-Bell 
plants produce Douglas Fir lumber and timbers of a high degree 
of uniformity. The dry kilns at Longview, Wn., are of the 
latest design and the kiln drying scientifically controlled— 
assuring properly seasoned lumber. 


Douglas Fir is practically impervious to water, holds nails 
firmly, is strong, takes stain well in any shade or color, and 
combines beauty, utility and durability. 


Today, Douglas Fir has a greater variety of uses than any other 
wood—from beautiful finish lumber to the heaviest construction 
timbers. The quality of Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir 
lumber products make them desirable as framing, rafters, joists, 
sills, flooring, siding, window frames and interior trim. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
752 R. A. Long Building Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


LoneBpeLL 
Siesszx LUM BE R 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Douglas Fir Window Frames; 
Western Hemlock Lumber; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creasoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, 
Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; 
California White Pine Lumber; 

Sash and Doors; Box Shooks 


- 





Beautiful Pi Wit valuable ——— oe 
Flo ors °. oors for prospective home .: 


ers and builders. Sent free on request. 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 22 


English Strachey with a similar method. 
His first book to attract wide attention 
was Damaged Souls (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3), in which he studied with philosophi- 
cal candor the lives of Benedict Arnold, 
Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, P. T. Bar- 
num and others at whom history is wont 
to look askance. He followed this with 
Bare Souls (Harpers, $3.50), and has also 


| written American Portraits (Houghton 


Mifflin, $3.50), Union Portraits (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.50), Confederate Portraits 


| (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50), ete. His 





latest volume is Wives (Harpers, $3.50), a 
study of the wives of certain famous men: 
Martha Washington, Dolly Madison, and 
others, in an effort to see how much these 
ladies had to do with the careers of their 
husbands. If you like biography, don’t 
fail to read Gamaliel Bradford. 

Some American Ladies, by Meade 
Minnigerode (G. P. Putnam’s, $3.50) is a 
large and entertaining book which I 
happened to read at about the time of 
seeing Wives. It is well worth perusal, 
too; you will learn things you never 
dreamed before about the domestic 
affairs of your country’s heroes! 


UST here I must announce a new book 

of biographical studies by Chesla 
Sherlock, the editor of Better Homes and 
Gardens, called Tall Timbers (Stratford, 
$3). It contrasts two philosophers, 
George Mason and Benedict Arnold— 
two soldiers, George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson—two statesmen, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison— 
and two popular champions, Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. As you 
may have guessed, the book is named 
from Edwin Markham’s poem on Lin- 
coln which says: 


‘“‘And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 
As when a lordly cedar, green with 
boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the 


And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 


I found Tall Timbers excellent reading and 
enjoyed especial] y the original conclusions 


| drawn by the author. I like his bits of 
| philosophizing and was glad to note that, 


unlike other historians, he did no rhapso- 
dizing about Ann Rutledge as the cause of 
Lincoln’s deep melancholy. ‘Many 
biographers,”’ says Mr. Sherlock sensibly, 
“forget that he (Lincoln) also offered him- 
self to others who turned him down.” 
(Alas, it is a trifle bitter even in these 
days of extreme frankness, to discover 
that neither Washington nor Lincoln was 


_ thé successful wooer we Jike to imagine a 








hero!) 

Speaking of Lincoln, Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years 
(two volumes, $10), which takes Lincoln 
up to the beginning of his first presiden- 
tial term, is one of the most distinguished 
books of the day. Sympathetic and 
strong, it is written in a style befitting 
its subject. 

I found The Life of Olive Schreiner 
(Little Brown & Co , $5), by her husband, 
S. C. Cronwright-Schreiner, and The 
Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., $4) two of the 
most fascinating books I have read re- 
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cently, but doubtless it was partly because 
I had long been much interested in the 
work of both women. Olive Schreiner’s 
devoted but honest husband reveals his 
talented and eccentric wife in ways he 
ibly did not intend but which are 
igbly interesting to the reader. Emily 
Dickinson’s niece writes a less valuable 
but very readable book. 

Autobiography has a way of “saying it 
all’ these days, however indiscreet its 
revelations may be. When Mark Twain’s 
long-expected Autobiography (Harper & 
Bros., $10), was published after being 
withheld for twenty years, there was 
great excitement in the literary camps. 
What bold truths were about to be 
uttered? But alas, the book, while 
vigorous and Twainish enough, was 
scarcely startling at all! However, I 
recommend it as an important document 
of our time. : 

Thomas Burke, the English author of 
the somewhat grim Limehouse Nights, is 
scarcely middle-aged, but The Wind and 
the Rain (Doran, $2) is the story of his 
Jonely destitute childhood in the slums 
of London, and the beginning of his 
literary success. While not a great book, 
it is at times a very wistfully charming 
one. 

Several people I know who had neither 
liked nor understood Sherwood Anderson 
before, were “converted to him” thru 
reading his candid and appealing A Story- 
Teller’s Story (B. W. Huebsch, $3). This 
is only a suggestion if you are among the 
puzzled; the biography is honest and 
easy to read. 

I have no more than touched upon the 
subject of great and near-great biog- 
raphies and autobiographies of today but 
I see that my allotted space ig filled. If 
you have read and especially enjoyed any 
good books of this sort recently—if there 
are any biographies which have appealed 
to you particularly as family books—will 
you not write and tel] me about them? 

Iwill share the information with my 
readers; this is a “sociable” department. 

Mrs. LeCron has charge of the Book Depart- 
ment of Better Homes and Gardens and will 
gladly answer any questions on literary subjects 
that readers care to ask her. Consult her about 
the books you buy for your home library, ask 
her for reading lists for the long evenings at 
home. Address Helen Cowles LeCron, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. If you 
wish to order books thru this department, make 


all checks payable to The Meredith Publishing 
Company. 
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Crane Deep Well 

Systems 
In a wide range of 
capacities. Built to 
meet every need at 
lowest cost 





When that little house you haveso To every home, a Crane Automatic 
longdreamedaboutbecomesareal- Water System contributes so much 
ity, and mingled pride and happi- health, so muchadded comfortand 
ness fill your wife and you—isn’tit peace of mind, that it is well worth 
a sad awakening to have her ask if your while to learn for how little 
the house has running water? you can have all the benefits or 
For in the midst of her joy piped running water. 
and content, she hasa vision It is on ctart t : 
of her future life as a dull erin 4 Liechen. Scches 
round of dreary pumping in- will thank you for that. Later 
to buckets, of weary carrying add the bathroom. Then the 
into the house, of skimping laundry. Or you may find it 
and stinting on water to save is good business to plan the 
this double drudgery. entire installation as a unit. 
This discouragement, dis- Right nowis the time tolearn 
comfort, andactual hardship all about Crane systems that 
are quite needless. For this fit every need of any better 
is the twentieth century! ForShallowWell home,giving the same long- 
Your house can be a “better capaci i wi. lasting dependability that 
home,” and life init canbe (omnicef you get in all Crane fixtures, 
just aboutwhatyou make it. try.. fittings, and valves. 

Write for interesting booklet and the name 


of the nearest Crane Water System dealer 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





CRANE VALVES 
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Learn to Judge 
Furniture 
before you buy 


Send for this free book, 


““O aid you in buying 
furniture wisely, 
we will send a book 
which describes the fur- 
niture “periods,” shows 
you how to tell real 
walnut from imitations, 
how to judge a piece of 
furniture,and givesother 
invaluable information 
for the furniture pur- 
chaser. 


American Walnut is 
now being specified by 
leading decorators to a 
greater extent than ever 
before. The finest furni- 
ture-makers today are 
working in walnut, just as did the famous 
designers of old. Walnut is the correct 
wood for the artistic home. In motor 
cars, too, steering wheel and trim of wal- 
nut indicate quality. The infinite vari- 
ety of figure and grain gives walnut 
endless charm. It combines beauty, dura- 
bility and strength; resists wear; 
grows always more beautiful with age. 





A pier case in 








This bedroom furniture shows the natural beauty 
of American Walnut 


OUR SERVICE: We publish beautifully illus- 
trated booklets on furniture and on interior 
woodwork. Please write us which you are 
interested in. We will be glad to help you. 
Fill in and mail this handy coupon today. 


“THIS IS THE AGE OF WALNUT” 





American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association 


Waitt 
Room 962, 
616 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago ALSNUT 


Please send full information on American Walnut. 
I am interested in walnut furnitureO; walnut for interior 
woodwork and panelingO (Check which). 


Name 





~ Address 
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Dads Practical Pointers 


Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


LEASANT news has come in. Many 
letters tell of the use of Better Homes 
and Gardens in certain public schools. 

Some manual trajning instructors have 
found ideas in this department worth 
using in their courses of instruction. We 
feel flattered and so must strive all the 
more to please you. It is difficult to give 
some one thing each 
month that may help 
orbenefit everyoneof A popular type 
you. Letters of help- of .book rack 
ful criticism, one way —_ ts not 
or the other, are al- o”') ” 
are 

ways welcome. Have 
you written yet? You 
who teach, can help 
to make this page 
more valuable by 
sending in sugges- 
tions. We ought to 
use one project each 
month that can be 
made in the manual 
training¥shops of any 
up-to-date school. 
That is, if the idea 
proves popular. 

Two Practical 

Bookcases 

In keeping with 
this idea, an accom- 
panying illustration 
shows a simple and 
easily made hanging 
book rack. It will be 
ideal for any boy’s room. Only the major 
dimensions are given for the spacing of 
the shelves and the design of the end 
pow can best be worked out in the =. 

se white pine if available, in five-eighths 
inch or one-half inch thickness. Turn in 
screw-eyes in the upper corners so that 
it can be hung up. Final spacing of the 





bis 







te yee 


shelves should be left until you have meas- 
ured the books the rack is to accommo- 
date. Finish in any desirable color of 
paint or varnish. 

This month we are showing also an- 
other bookcase you will want to make. 
It isn’t fancy but it is durable and even 
tho soft wood is used will look rather 

well when stained and 
rubbed down. This 
huang 4y cord bookcase, blueprints 
of which are avail- 
ar able, is 56 inches high, 
40 inches wide and 12 
inches deep. It can be 
made in either soft or 
hard wood as you wish 
and can be provided with 
as many shelves as de- 
sired. The doors are of 
glass, nicely hinged and 
with neat knobs and hid- 
den fasteners. The top 
can be used as an extra 
shelf. The blueprints, 
which show clearly all 
steps to be taken and 
all construction details, 
together with a bill of 
materials, may be ob- 
tained for twenty-five 
cents. 


A Container for Acids 

Liquids like muriatic 
acid, which is used for 
soldering, cause damage 
if accidentally spilled. Special cups for 
the purpose can be obtained, but are 
rather expensive. The type shown here- 
with will work with any liquid. 

Obtain a dish or cup about four inches 
deep and three inches in diameter and 
solder a funnel into the mouth of it. 

If the dish is to be used with acids, 


2'~-/0" 
























































Blueprints of this bookcase 
are available 
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first dilute some rubber cement with|en- 
zine and cover the inside surfaces with a 
liberal coating. Or, you can cover with 
hot as t.. This will protect the metal 
from the aid. 

Such a container takes a small brush 
easily. The illustration shows what hap- 
pens when the dish is upset. Take care 





win cup 
* ee 

















This container will come in handy 


not to fill the container more than half 
full. 
A Painting Tip 

When painting the house, be sure to 
look for loose boards. Drive in all nails 
which have worked loose, or better stil], 
remove them and substitute larger ones. 
Any siding boards which show signs of 
rot or which have cracked, should be 
removed. This can be done by loosening 
the boards above. Give the new boards 
two extra coats.of paint so they will not 
stand out conspicuously. 


Winter Feeding Box for Birds 


Now is a good time to get up that 
winter feeding box for the birds. It 
should be so made that it will turn with 
the wind and always keep the opening on 
the windward side. Do you see anything 
wrong with the box shown? If is all right 
exeept that the wind vanes—the narrow 
protruding strips—should be placed on 
the open side. They should also be 
large enough to turn the box about on the 
pipe support in any wind. 

If you do not care to make this box so 
it will revolve, omit the bearing at the 
top of the pipe, leave off the wooden 
strips and set the box with the opening 
facing the south. We would like to obtain 
a picture of a good feeding box which is 
free from any objections. One with a 
higher pole, yet which can be cleaned, 
would be desirable. 


Now is the time to put up the feeding rack 
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Buy separately 
or in assortments 


























Who’s seen the liana and saw? 


HY have tosearch kitchen and cellar before you can 

start a job? You can make yourself a tool chest. It 
provides the simple and right way to keep your tools safely. 
They’re always at hand when you want them. 


Such protection justifies your purchase of good tools. 
And fine work requires fine tools. Most carpenters use 
Stanley Tools because of their superior material and design. 
The same characteristics make Stanley Tools the favorites 
in thousands of manual training classes. 


a 


A set of Stanley Tools provides all the tools you need to 
do the many repair jobs around the home—or to build a 
bookcase, a porch swing, a breakfast nook or other things 
you'd like to make. 

You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so collect your 
own set. And for your convenience in buying there is also 
a variety of sets. Assortments in strong cardboard boxes 
containing simple directions for making your own chest— 
ranging in price from $5 to $20. Or chests of tools from 
$15 to $95. 








IMPORTANT: For only 10c (to cover cost of printing 
and mailing) we will gladly send you a plan sheet which 
gives full directions for making a Tool Chest like the one 
shown above. Ask for Plan No. 71—BH. 


Ask your hardware dealer to show you the line of Stanley 
Tools. And send for our Catalogue No. 34-F which describes 
Stanley Tools both separately and in assortments. Address: 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use. Ask your hardware dealer 











STANLEY TOOLS 
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Why your 
Curteir "Rods 
should be 








National 


Rod 


















































Over 35,000 
Kideh Dealers 


at your service everywhere 


Kirsch service is in practically every city and town. 
Kirsch was the original flat curtain rod. Twenty 
years of quality and satisfaction have made Kirsch 
Rods ‘‘ The National Standard.” 


Kirsch Rods are rigid and sagless, ability. Millions of homes have had 
yet graceful and artistic. Invisibly them for5—10—15 years; thou- 
reinforced by doubling-inthe sands of othersfrom 16to 20 years, 
edges, (see fig. 2 below Kirsch Rods take care of any and 


Kirsch Rods are exquisitely finish- every possible window and door 

ed. The patented StippleTone de- draping need. Send for 

sign adds strength and provides Kirsch Rods tilt into place on the Books 

anideal surface foralasting,dur- one-piece “‘Snug-fit” Brackets and 

able finish (see fig. 2 below). stay securely until removed by the Writeforlatest KirechRod 

i wDra) 

Kirsch Rodshave provedtheirdur- same easy tilt (see fig. 1 below). — an f pean pr ey 

You can easily identify Kirsch Rods by the name on the mye bes mqntovery iene 


4 a enuine. “‘There is 


Service.” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
221 Prospect Avenue Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


oie extension ——— 
rods. Mailed on receipt of 
5 cents, We also pu! h 
“Distinctive Dra 
devoted to more ela 


rod (see fig 1}. Be sure sou 
eel Kirsch 


out draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 1 












Fig. 1: View showing 
how Kirsch yA gis 
on to one-piece brac 
Note name “Kirsch 
stamped on the 














Ultra-Violet 


a F LEXO- -GLASS 


a Te TE fg fs Cost of Gl Gla ASS sitren : 
a “ PASS Cia wh ear gd tack on Lane on par Tented and reco 
) Protection. 
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State Experiment Stations— Your 
USE FLEX-O-GLASS AT OUR RISK! 





k heap reer 7 rg Order your FLEX-O-GLASS today. Use it 15 days. If then not 
. Buil< satisfied it gives more warm, healthful light than or other 
FLEX.O- materials which claim to do what FLEX-O-G or if not 
Male Heng Lay Al Winter! by far the strongest and most durable, just send it back and we 
itch ond chee Give hens the same egg cheerfully refund your money by 
uclng OL TRAV Vv Let raye i —y they get from $1000 deposited in the 

~+y— hs ys}. You'll gather PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 
igh priced cage JT. —— Ly 1s. for 100 hens. a 35% inches wide—1 yd. 50c; § yds. at 40c ($2.00); 10 yds. at 
sunroom for early chicks. 35c ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c ($8.00); 100 yds. or more at 30c per yd. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

wil cond von 16 phe ag fn ool 85 
a RN 15 for 100 prepaid seers 
Picea aoe 





j lea Dept. oe eit its dng Ave. G .. tl. 


. = 
FLEX-O-GLASS Is GUARANTEED 72 EST ULTRA-VIOLET RAY IL TER. 


BUILD SHIP ,MODELS! 
Easy to build and 
Maria 31. $1 03 


s!| (Print Your Own 
eg , ete. Save 
pS Set ka Stee 











sar aitrsi.00 
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A Tray for Service 


HERE is a tray that anyone will enjoy 
making. It is designed for the 
breakfast room but its simple lines give 
it dignity for the more elaborate service 
of the dining room. 

The tray is woven on a sixteen-inch 
oval wood bottom. The holes are bored 
half an inch apart. 

No. 3 reeds are used for the weavers, 
No. 4 for spokes. There are twenty-six 
one-half inch round wood beads. The: 
beads are sold by kindergarten and school 
supply houses. 

Cut seventy-eight spokes fourteen 
inches long. Insert the spokes thru the 
holes having them extend three inches 
below the bottom of the tray. 

Insert four weavers behind four con- 
secutive spokes for quadruple weave. In 
quadruple weave the left weaver passes 
over the other three weavers, goes be- 
hind the spoke to the right of the right 
weaver and out The second weaver 
then becomes the first or the left, follows 
the same course over the other three and 
behind the spoke and out. Each weaver 
in turn follows the same course. Weave 
one row of quadruple below the bottom 
of the tray. Cut the weavers off after 
passing the ends to the inside. 

Border at bottom of tray. Pass one spoke 
in front of three spokes and to the inside: 
between the third and fourth spokes. 
Continue this until the last three spokes: 
have been reached, slip the ends of these 
thru to the inside following the same 
course as the others. Cut the ends close 
to the weaving. 

Place the glass with the picture, piece 
of fabric or whatever is to be used under 
the glass, on the wood before the next 
weaving begins. 

Insert four weavers behind four con- 
secutive spokes, on the side rather than 
the end of the tray, and from the inside 
to the outside. Weave the first row, the 
one that holds the glass in, with the 
weavers inside the tray so that the roll 
of the weaving will keep the glass in 
place. The glass should be cut to fit, 
very close to the edge of the holes in the: 
bottom. 

Next carry the weavers to the outside. 
Weave four rows of quadruple, reverse: 
alternate rows. To reverse quadruple 
weave carry the weavers under instead 
of over each other. 

Thread seven beads on alternate 
spokes at the ends of the tray. Cut out 
two weavers, weave one row of pairing 
weave, carrying the row above the beads. 
Thread three beads above the three 
middle beads at each end. Weave a row 
of pairing above this row of beads. 
Thread the remaining beads above the 
last three at each end. Insert two extra 
weavers for quadruple and weave one 
row. Cut the ends close to the weaving. 

Border. Begin at one side, number the 
spokes 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. Bend down to the 
outside Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Bring 1 over 2 
and 3; place it between 4 and 5 to the 
inside and leave. Bend down 4 to the: 
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outside. Carry 2 over 3 and 4, between 
5 and 6 to the inside and leave. There 
are now two spokes inside (1 and 2), and 
three spokes outside, (3, 4 and 5). 

*Take 3, the first outside spoke, 
it over 4 and 5, place it between 6 and . 
to the inside. Take 1, which is the first 
inside spoke, bring it between the same 
last two spokes, 6 and 7, to the outside 
and leave. Bend down 6 beside the spoke 
just brought out (1), having 6 lie nearer 
to you. *Repeat all the way around the 
tray from * to *. 

The spokes are all now on the outside. 
Begin with any spoke, follow the one it 
lies parallel with to the inside, pull it 
until it slips under and to the left of that 
spoke, and to the inside of the tray. Re- 
peat this until all the spokes are inside. 

Take- any spoke, follow the one it is 
es with, bring it to the outside and 
eave. Repeat this until all the spokes 
are on the outside, then cut the ends 
close to the weaving. 

Paint the tray any desired color. Paint 
the beads to harmonize with the color 
of the print or fabric under the oo. 

If preferred the glass may be left out 
and the wood bottom painted in some 
interesting design.—Mrs. Edwin Lang. 





How Keep Cut Flowers 
Db? you have any difficulty keeping cut 

flowers?”’ I asked a florist as he 
boxed some carnations. 

“No,” he replied evidently er 
“Have you had trouble keeping them?’ 

I had, so he gave me some pointers on 
keeping cut flowers which may be new 
to many as they were to me. 

“There are several causes for flowers 
lasting but a few days when kept in the 
house. The temperature of the room has 
much to do with this. In the winter par- 
ticularly flowers may become chilled. 

“The kind of vase or jar flowers are 
kept in may have a g or bad effect 
on the keeping qualities. Avoid one with 
a constricted neck—one that you must 
squeeze the flowers into—for this chokes 
them. Flowers must have free circula- 
tion. Give them plenty of room in the 
vase. 

“When you take the flowers out of the 
wrapping or if they have been cut for 
some little time, cut off a short piece of 
the stem before putting them into water. 
This removes the dry tip or scab which 
forms after the stem is cut. 

“So many persons put the flowers in a 
receptacle with just a few inches of water 
in it. This is a mistake. Fill the vase as 
full as possible. Let the water come high 
on the stems of the flowers. The water 
must circulate thru the flower. If it is 
far down on the stem it is much harder 
for it to be drawn up. So put the stems of 
the flowers as far down in the water as 
you can.” 

I have heard that it is possible to keep 
flowers longer by dipping the cut portion 
of the stems into melted paraffin. My 
florist friend did not agree with this. 

“That may be true of flowers which 
bleed freely when cut,” he replied. “The 
milkweed is 4 plant that is an example of 
this. For other types of plants it is a 
hindrance. The paraffin keeps the water 
from entering the stem. They want cir- 
culation.”—A. M. W., Iowa. 
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New shades and furniture for 








your porch. 





Beautify your home with 


O to three tons of hard coal 

a year is what the self-cleaning 
Mueller Double Radiator Fur- 
nace saves as compared with the or- 
dinary warm air furnace. Think how 
many ways you could use this money 
saved on coal, to beautify and im- 
prove your home — inside and out. 


The “Mueller Zone of Extra Heat- 
ing Capacity” is the coal-savin 
bank that makes possible this wel- 


* come fuel economy. This exclusive 


the coal you save ~~ 








A handsome table or chair for 
the living room. 





feature provides the Mueller Double 
Radiator Furnace with — twice 
as much direct heating surface as 
other furnaces of pracon giurmre area. 
There is a Mueller dealer near 
—a quali heating man flies 
fit ie adedealer aa foukhiinn 
Mail the coupon and we will send 
you his name and descriptive literature. 
L.J. MUELLER FURNACE COMPANY 


1857 
Dept. A waukee, Wis. 
Heating Systems of All Types 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, *Detroit *St. Louis, *St. Paul, *M 
she Collins, Colo., *Salt Lake City, — —— - am 


*Complete Stock —also carried at Boston and Baltimore. 





The MUELLER Zone of 


ee SR 






* 


Extra Heating Capacity 


Hot gases and smoke from firebed 
before reaching the chimney. 


§ } Double Radiator Furnace 


L. J. MUELLE’. FURNACE CO., 


Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 


Pipeless F St 
Ci Purnecette (Cabinet Heated 


= a 


Silverware or dishes for 
your dining room. 




















COAL CH Gia Gas: 


Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


f Hot Water System 





R.F.D.or 8t. Add 





City. 


State 
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Over 35,000 
Kiieh Dealers 


at your service everywhere 


Kirsch service is in practically every city and town. 
Kirsch was the original flat curtain rod. Twenty 
years of quality and satisfaction have made Kirsch 


Rods “‘ The National Standard.” 


Kirsch Rods are rigid and sagless, ability. Millions of homes have had 
yet graceful and artistic. Invisibly them for 5—10—415 years; thou- 
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reinforced by doubling-in the sands of others from 16to 20 years. 


edges, (see fig. 2 below). 


Kirsch Rods are exquisitely finish- every possible window and door 


ed. The patented StippleTone de- draping need. 


sign adds strength and provides Kirsch Rods tilt into place on the 
an ideal surface for a lasting, dur- one-piece ‘‘Snug-fit’’ Brackets and 
stay securely until removed by the 
Kirsch Rodshaveprovedtheirdur- same easy tilt (see fig. 1 below). 


You can gulp ently Kirsch Rods by the name on the 


able finish (see fig. 2 below). 


rod (see fig. 1). Be sure you co enuine. 
no substitute f 


for Kirsch Service.” 


KIRSCH MEG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 


221 Prospect Avenue 


Kirsch Rods take care of any and 


Send for 
Books 


WietesforiatestIiierh Rod 

WindowDraping Book 
pete draping ideas for 
every roomandevery kind 
of window in connection 
with extension custala 
rods. Matted on o publish 


“There is 


hangings and cut-to- 

measure rods withorwith- 

out ~ = ps cord casipment. 
ailed on receipt of 1 












on to one-piece we 
Note name **Kirsch 
stamped on the rod. 
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FLEX-O- 
Make Hens Lay All Winter! YX 23 
tch Shed easily and cheaply. Give hens the same egg 
ucing ULTRA- teks we oe a they get from 
June sunshine. (Glass stops these ra Youll gather 
pigh priced eggs all winter. Use 18 yc 
akes ideal sunroom for early chicks. 
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mended by State Experiment © Your Protection. 


USE FLEX-O-GLASS AT OUR RISK! 
Order your FLEX-O-GLASS today. Use it 15 days. If then not 
satisfied it gives more warm, healthful light than glass or other 
materials which claim to do what FLEX-O-GLASS does, or if not 
by far the strongest and most durable, just send it back and we 
will cheerfully refund your money. This guarantee backed by 
deposited in the Pioneer Bank, C. 


$1000 
PRICES—All Postage Prepaid 


Per yd. 3534 inches wide—1 yd. 50c; 5 yds. at 40c ($2.00); 10 yds. at 
35c ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c ($8.00); 100 yds. or more at 30c per yd. 
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A Tray for Service 
HEE: is a tray that anyone will enjoy 


making. It is designed for the 
breakfast room but its simple lines give 
it dignity for the more elaborate service: 
of the dining room. 

The tray is woven on a sixteen-inch 
oval wood bottom. The holes are bored 
half an inch apart. 

No. 3 reeds are used for the weavers, 
No. 4 for spokes. There are twenty-six 
one-half inch round wood beads. The 
beads are sold by kindergarten and school 
supply houses. 

Cut seventy-eight spokes fourteen 
inches long. Insert the spokes thru the 
holes having them extend three inches: 
below the bottom of the tray. 

Insert four weavers behind four con- 
secutive spokes for quadruple weave. In 
quadruple weave the left weaver passes 
over the other three weavers, goes be- 
hind the spoke to the right of the right 
weaver and out The second weaver 
then becomes the first or the left, follows 
the same course over the other three and 
behind the spoke and out. Each weaver 
in turn follows the same course, Weave 
one row of quadruple below the bottom 
of the tray. Cut the weavers off after 
passing the ends to the inside. 

Border at bottom of tray. Pass one spoke 
in front of three spokes and to the inside: 
between the third and fourth spokes. 
Continue this until the last three spokes: 
have been reached, slip the ends of these 
thru to the inside following the same 
course as the others. Cut the ends close 
to the weaving. 

Place the glass with the picture, piece 
of fabric or whatever is to be used under 
the glass, on the wood before the next 


weaving begins. i 


Insert four weavers behind four con- 
secutive spokes, on the side rather than 
the end of the tray, and from the inside 
to the outside. Weave the first row, the 
one that holds the glass in, with the 
weavers inside the tray so that the roll 
of the weaving will keep the glass in 
place. The glass should be cut to fit, 
very close to the edge of the holes in the: 
bottom. 

Next carry the weavers to the outside:. 
Weave four rows of quadruple, reverse: 
alternate rows. To reverse quadruple 
weave the weavers under instead 
of over each other. 

Thread seven beads on alternate 
spokes at the ends of the tray. Cut out 
two weavers, weave one row of pairing 
weave, carrying the row above the beads. 
Thread three beads above the three 
middle beads at each end. Weave a row 
of pairing above this row of beads. 
Thread the remaining beads above the 
last three at each end. Insert two extra 
weavers for quadruple and weave one 
row. Cut the ends close to the weaving. 

Border. Begin at one side, number the 
spokes 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. Bend down to the 
outside Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Bring 1 over 2 
and 3; piace it between 4 and 5 to the 


inside and leave. Bend down 4 to the: 
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outside. Carry 2 over 3 and 4, between 
5 and 6 to the inside and leave. There 
are now two spokes inside (1 and 2), and 
three spokes outside, (3, 4 and 5). 

*Take 3, the first outside spoke, 
it over 4 and 5, place it between 6 and - 
to the inside. Take 1, which is the first 
inside spoke, bring it between the same 
last two spokes, 6 and 7, to the outside 
and leave. Bend down 6 beside the spoke 
just brought out (1), having 6 lie nearer 
to you. *Repeat all the way around the 
tray from * to *. 

The spokes are all now on the outside. 
Begin with any spoke, follow the one it 
lies parallel with to the inside, pull it 
until it slips under and to the left of that 
spoke, and to the inside of the tray. Re- 
peat this until all the spokes are inside. 

Take- any spoke, follow the one it is 
a with, bring it to the outside and 
eave. Repeat this until all the spokes 
are on the outside, then cut the ends 
close to the weaving. 

Paint the tray any desired color. Paint 
the beads to harmonize with the color 
of the print or fabric under the glass. 

If preferred the glass may be left out 
and the wood bottom painted in some 
interesting design—Mrs. Edwin Lang. 





How Keep Cut Flowers 
D° you have any difficulty keeping cut 

flowers?” I asked a florist as he 
boxed some carnations. 

“No,” he replied evidently surprised. 
“Have you hed trouble keeping them?’ 

I had, so he gave me some pointers on 
keeping cut flowers which may be new 
to many as they were to me. 

“There are several causes for flowers 
lasting but a few days when kept in the 
house. The temperature of the room has 
much to do with this. In the winter par- 
ticularly flowers may become chilled. 

“The kind of vase or jar flowers are 

kept in may have a g or bad effect 
on the keeping qualities. Avoid one with 
a constricted neck—one that you must 
squeeze the flowers into—for this chokes 
them. Flowers must have free circula- 
tion. Give them plenty of room in the 
vase. 
“When you take the flowers out of the 
wrapping or if they have been cut for 
some little time, cut off a short piece of 
the stem before putting them into water. 
This removes the dry tip or scab which 
forms after the stem is cut. 

“So many persons put the flowers in a 
receptacle with just a few inches of water 
in it. This is a mistake. Fill the vase as 
full as possible. Let the water come high 
on the stems of the flowers. The water 
must circulate thru the flower. If it is 
far down on the stem it is much harder 
for it to be drawn up. So put the stems of 
the flowers as far down in the water as 
you can.” 

I have heard that it is possible to keep 
flowers longer by dipping the cut portion 
of the stems into melted paraffin. My 
florist friend did not agree with this. 

“That may be true of flowers which 
bleed freely when cut,” he replied. “The 
milkweed is a plant that is an example of 
this. For other types of plants it is a 
hindrance. The paraffin keeps the water 
from entering the stem. They want cir- 
culation.”—A. M. W., Iowa. 
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SAVES A. LOAD 


OF COAL A YEAR > 





New shades and furniture for 
your porch. 


Beautify your home with 
the coal you save ~~ 


O to three tons of hard coal 

a year is what the self-cleaning 
Mueller Double Radiator Fur- 
nace saves as compared with the or- 
dinary warm air furnace. Think how 
many ways you could use this money 


ed on coal, to beautify and im- 


| 








r 


Ul gs 


sav 
prove your home — inside and out. 


The “Mueller Zone of Extra Heat- UY, VT 
ing Capacity” is the coal-savings- Uf, V7 
bank that makes possible this wel- aca 
come fuel economy. This exclusive 
feature provides the Mueller Double 
Radiator Furnace with nearly twice 
as much direct heating surface as 
other furnaces of equal grate area. 








A handsome table or chair for 
the living room. 








Dept. A 


_Het = 


Silverware or dishes for 
your dining room. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, *Detroit *St. ° . ’ 
Bt! Collins, Cols., *Salt Lake City, “Seattle , 
*Complete Stock —also carried at Boston and Baltimore. RS poate 


‘The MUELLER Zone of | 
Extra Heating Capacity 
through 26 verical radiating pipes aad re 


and two 
circular radiators, giving bit of heat value 
iinuutimitame. 


MUELLER} 5 
FURNACES 
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L. J. MUELLE’. FURNACE CO., 


Without obligation, send me name of nearest Mueller dealer 
and free literature describing the heating plants checked: 


Dept. A, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Double Radiator Furn Hot W 
§ 3 Pipeless Furnace (Convector) f ; Ste obey en ; 
( ) Furnacette (Cabinet Heater) ' 
Name f 
R.F.D.or St. Addr ’ 
City. _ State , 
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E have only fifteen white leghorn 
pullets, just the common stock. 

They were hatched late and 
started to lay about the middle of No- 
vember and have never stopped. (It is 
February as I write this.) We have been 
getting 69 to 76 eggs every week. Of 
course, at first not so many but the num- 
ber has kept gaining. We sell from three 
to four dozen a week and have all we 
want to use ourselves. 

We have a small, low coop, not high 
enough to stand up in and that made it 
very hard to care for them, so my hus- 
band added a room to it, making it warm 
and dry and well ventilated, but with no 
drafts. The old part faces the south, so 
we built the new part on the north end, 
putting the door and: windows at the 
east. We had an old screen door which 
we covered with burlap and hung it on 
the inside, then hung another door on 
the outside. We keep the screen door 
closed most of the time, leaving the 
outside door open. If the wind is too 
strong from the east we close the outside 
door and open the upper windows so the 
wind will not blow on the chickens. 

We use the small oa of the coop for a 
scratching shed and have the nests placed 
on the wall with slanting covers so the 
chickens cannot fly up and stand or roost 
on them. In this room we have also a long 
bench placed near the wall so the chickens 
have plenty of room to work. On the 
' bench we put the water can, Jaying nash, 
grit, shell and charcoal, and in two 
corners of. the room we have boxes, one 
filled -with dry soil, the other with fine 
ashes, leaving a few small cinders as the 
chickens seem to like them. You should 
see how they enjoy their home, keeping 
busy first at one thing and then another. 

The old part of the coop has two 
windows at the south and one at the 
east, also a ventilator in the roof so the 
have plenty of fresh air. When the sant 
windows are open, we close the east, and 
vice versa, so they have no drafts on 
them as drafts are great enemies to 
chickens. We use the old part for roosting 
at night, and asarunthrutheday. We 
find it very convenient to have the two 

rooms, as we can shut them in while 
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changing the litter and cleaning up. We 
never allow the litter to become damp, 
but change it often, having it about five 
inches deep. When changing the litter 
we sprinkle a little lime on the floor before 
we put in the clean litter as it keeps the 
floors and roosts sweet and clean. 

We have the coop wired for electricity 
and use the lights, finding them a great 
help, as chickens need a long day in 
which to work and eat. Our schedule for 
each day is as follows: At 5 a. m. we 
turn on the light, arrange the air to suit 
the weather, call the » Bal out into 
the scratching shed and close the door to 
the roosting room, so they can’t go back 
to roost. We then leave them until 8:30, 
at which time we give them their first 
feeding. 


WE have found we get more eggs by 
late feeding because the hens con- 


sume more mash, otherwise they fill up 
on oats and do not care to work. For 
this feeding we give each hen one square 
inch of sprouted oats, pulling it apart 
and putting it on the bench for the 
chickens that are chased by the others. 
We try to see that each one has its share. 
We hang a cabbage in the old part high 
enough so they have to jump for it. The 
cabbage we faised as we have a nice gar- 
den lot. The heads are buried in the fall, 
then we bring in just a few heads at a 
time and the hens seem to enjoy them 
fully as much as they do the oats. It 
also keeps them busy and active. 

After giving them their breakfast and 


ean hrs a 


MRS. SCOTT GREEN 


Another flock—White Rocks 
in this case—that pays for 


A good arrangement of roosts, 
droppings boards, and nests 
found in an Iowa coop 


gathering the eggs (we have always from 
three to six by this time), we wait until 
1 p. m., then give them the same amount 
of oats in the same way as the feeding. 
When we get the sprouted oats for their 
1 o’clock feeding we bring up their 
scratch feed and put it on the kitchen 
register so it will be warm and dry for the 
next feeding, which is at 4:45. This we 
feed in the litter. After this feeding we 
again gather the eggs, close the door to 
the roosting shed so they cannot go to 
roost, then at dusk we turn on the lights 
until about 7 p. m. 

Every other Sunday we give them one- 
third teaspoonful of epsom salts (for each 
hen), dissolving it in one-half cupful of 
hot water, then mixing it in the dry mash 
until it is crumbly. We give them this 
before we change the litter. Whenever 
we see a hen not eating as she should we 
take her to the house and give her a dose 
of salts dissolved in a teaspoonful of warm 
water; then the next morning she is her- 
self again. 

We keep a mild disinfectant in the 
drinking water. We use potassium per- 
manganate, one-third teaspoonful to 
one and one-half gallons of water. This 
will prevent the spread of disease thru 
the medium of drinking water. We bring 
the can in every night, scald it, then fill it 
for morning. 

My husband goes over the hens once a 
month and puts a piece of blue ointment 
about the size of a pea under their wings 
and around their vents and a very little 
on their heads in under the feathers to 
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And that’s 
CEL-O-GLASS 


NBREAKABLE. Flexible. 

Light in weight. Highly trans- 
lucent. The most durable and 
economical material tousein place 
of fragile glass for poultry houses, 
scratch sheds, sun rooms and 
porches, children’s piayhouses. 
storm doors and windows, an 
any other place where you need 
pure sunlight and sanitation. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


These are the health rays of the 
sun. They make chicks grow 
faster and healthier and lay more 
eggs. Equally necessary and bene- 
ficial for all live stock and plants. 
Provide warmth and pure, unfil- 
tered sunlight indoors all winter 
byusing CEL-O-GLASS. Ulera- 
Violet rays cannot pass through 
ordinary glass. 


There is only one genuine pat- 
ented CEL-O-GLASS. Be sure 
you get it. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us your order. 
Write for free sample and in- 
structive folder No. 90. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Name Changed from 

CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 

21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
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devitalizing them. To control mites, 
swab the roosts, walls, and droppings 
boards with a heavy oil two or three times 
during the year. Old crank case oil from 
your car is excellent for this purpose. 
Or, thin the oil with kerosene and spray 
it on the roosts with a small hand spray 
such as you use to spray your rose bushes 
and other flowers. It is a good plan to 
add about five percent of some disinfec- 
tant like crude carbolic acid to the lubri- 
cating oil and kerosene mixture. 

This treatment may sound like too 
much fuss, but it is more simple than it 
sounds after you once get the habit, and 
it may mean all] the difference between 
failure and success in your poultry ven- 
ture.—J. E. P., Washington. 


[Editor’s Note—Write us about your 
poultry experiences and send us pictures 
of your flock. We will pay for every one 
used in this department. Also feel free to 
ask us any questions concerning poultry 
raising. ] 


Learn A Wildflower Each Month 
November—Closed Gentian 


AS an anti-climax to the vivid display 
of asters, goldenrods and autumn- 
colored leaves, come the gentians, the 
season’s last offering of nectar and pollen 
for the hungry bees. As the poet Bryant 
expressed it: 





“Thou waitest late and com’st alone 
When woods are bare and birds have 


flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end.” 


Altho written for the rless fringed 
gentian, a similar thought. could be ex- 
pressed for the less spectacular but al- 
most equally handsome closed or bottle 
gentian (Gentiana andrewsi) which fre- 
—s persists until cold December 

ays altho the flowering season begins 
earlier than that of its more famous 
fringed cousin. 

The closed gentian is one of nature’s 
oddities since the graceful, bottle-shaped 
blossoms seem to remain tightly closed 
thruout the flowering season. This inter- 
esting floral idiosyncrasy is believed to be 
a device for protecting both the nectar 
and pollen from fall rains and pilfering 
insects. From the closed nature of the 
blossom one would naturally suspect self- 
pollination, but this is apparently not 
the case since husky bumblebees have 
learned the trick of forcing their burly 
bodies into the valve-like flower tip, 
thereby expanding the petals and secur- 
ing the reward of pollen and nectar. In 
this laborious task the flower offers aid 
in the form of white lines along the valve- 
opening that are so conspicuous against 
the background of violet blue as to be 
excellent “ that point the way to- 
ward the feast within. Nature has pro- 
vided against the weakening effect of 
self-pollination by maturing the pollen 
first, after which the stigmatic surface 
becomes receptive as in the case of the 
cardinal flower. 

The closed gentian is a native species 
that grows best in moist meadows or 
along woods borders and streams from 
Canada southward to Georgia and Ne- 
braska. In common with all gentians, 
the stems are smooth and the leaf juices 
are acrid. The tightly closed blossoms are 
clustered in charming little bouquets on 
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In anticipation of 
again placing be- 
fore our customers 
a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we 
have had a suffici- 
ent quantity grown 
so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 
Selected from fifteen named varieties 
Few spring flowering plants rival the 
Darwin Tulip for brilliance of bloom. 
Borne on strong stems often exceed- 
ing three feet. ‘They are a wonderful 

addition to the flower garden. 


Bloom frem middle of May te Decoration Day 
Mention this advertisement’and send Check, 
Money Order, Cash, or Stamps, or call at our S 
and secure} this splendid collection, sent pre 
ie any point in the U. 8. east of the Missi ppt 

‘or ts West and Canada, add 25c, ($2.25.) 


Our 1926 Fall Bulb Catalogue sent on request 


Staimp ollaller 


30 and 32 Barclay St. New York 


ar Roses 


Jor Gifts 


Can you think of anything nicer for Christ- 
mas, or birthday, or anniversary, than 
rose bushes—one or many—rose bushes 
that can be ours for years to come? 
Our new “Fall Guide to Roses”’ will 
help you to choose the roses yous friends would like 
best—and then we'll ship them at just the right 
time for Spring planting. Announcement of your gift 
will be undo le us, in your name, at the proper time. 
You are quite safe in givi 
Star Roses, guaranteed to 
live and io bloom. Each one 
is labeled with the durable 
Star tag, — o a symbol 
of our guarantee and also 
ore the name of the rose. 

nd, it’s easy to grow Star 
Roses for simple, concise di- 
rections accompany every 
shipment. 


Send today for the ‘‘Fall 
Guide to Good Roses”. It 
tells all about the roses that 
grow best and bloom most 
profusely. It’s FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
# Star RoseGrowers »% 
West Grove, Penn. 





Box 74 














BRAND PEONIES 


by us 


y 
fe > ieee to shate net os Gt mee 


list who desire a copy. 
know you will find it worth 


Peony Growers for over 60 years 
BRAND PEONY FARMS Bex 21 FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Write for 
while. 
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COME To THE 


Mid-West 
Flower - Fruit 
Show 


which will be held in the 
Coliseum, Des Moines, Ia. 


November 16-20 
The Flower Show 


A marvel of beauty—exhibits of 


Chrysanthemums, 
oses, 
Carnations, 
C pone < 
owering Plants in pots, 
Decorative Plants. 


Floral Arrangements for every pos- 
sible sbeniiens taeledineg Table Deco- 
rations, Bridal Boquets, ete. $2,144 
in Cash Premiums are offered on 
flowers. This includes the $100 
Premium offered by Better Homes 
and Gardens for the best unnamed 
Chrysanthemum seedling grown in 
America, to be named im honor of 
Mrs. Mary Sherman, President of 
the General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Here you will see a wonderful ex- 
hibit of Apples—100 varieties or‘more 
rapes, Pears, and Persimmons. 
An interesting feature will be an ex- 
hibit of Apples from the original De- 
licious pr. 4 tree now fifty-four years 
old and still producing in Madison 
County, Iowa. 


Vegetables—all varieties and kinds 
—the ordinary and the unusual. See 
the Winter dishes, Chinese Cab- 
bage, Leek, Celeriac, and table dis- 
plays of vegetables artistically ar- 
ranged. 

° Premiums are offered 
Edible Nuts on eighty varieties of 
edible nuts, including Black Walnuts, 
Butternuts, Pecans, Chestnuts, Fil- 
berts, Hazelnuts, and various hybrid 
crosses, 


The exhibits of Honey and Bees- 
wax in all forms and colors will be 
both interesting and instructive. 


Educational Exhibits 


A special booth emphasizing the use of 
Fruits, Vegetables, and Milk in the diet will 
be exhibited in « ation with the State 
and National Dairy neils. By all means, 
see these most important demonstrations. 

Included among other educational features 
are Home Canned Products—more than 100 
kinds—and Boys’ and Girls’ exhibits and 
demonstrations. 


$7,414 in Cash Premiums 
A Grand Total of $7,414 in Cash Premiums 


is offered to attract this vast showing of 
horticultural products. 


Come to the Show and bring the Family. For 
further information write the 


Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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the tips of the stems, altho occasionally 
flowers may be found in the lower leaf 
axils. The prevailing floral color is blue, 
altho a white variety may sometimes be 
found. 

The closed gentian, as with all members 
of this attractive family, is eagerly and 
thoughtlessly picked by flower vandals. 
It is usually able to hold its own, how- 
ever, due to the perennial roots and the 
broadly-winged seeds that sail in all 
directions once the plant is allowed to set 
seed. For these reasons, the closed gen- 
tian is perhaps the commonest of all wild 
gentians. The species also does remark- 
ably well under cultivation and offers a 
cheerful touch of bright color in the 
backyard wildflower garden against the 
drab background of dead or dying 
vegetation. 

Almost equally as interesting and cer- 
tainly of far greater fame is the exquisite 
fringed gentian that has been so wonder- 
fully eulogized in poetry and prose. 
Little did Bryant realize when he wrote 
his beautiful ode that by so doing he 
would create a widespread demand for the 
splendid species that has all but spelled 
its doom. But such, unfortunately, has 
been the case since the fringed gentian is 
now among the rarest of our wildflowers. 
A short time ago a member of the scientific 
staff of the New York Botanical Garden 
discovered a meadow freely populated 
with the fringed beauties. Ss were 
later collected and offered free to anyone 
who would attempt to reestablish the 

lant in regions where it had disappeared, 
but ‘the response was so overwhelming 
that the supply was soon exhausted. It 
was a striking demonstration of the un- 
usual interest that exists in our handsome 
and attractive wild plants. 

In common wit) ‘ts closed cousin, the 
color of the fringe entian is blue and 
the flowers are .. androus since the 
pollen ripens t.c stigma, but unlike the 
more modest closed species, it is an 
annual plant that grows from seeds only. 
This explains the capricious manner in 





A clump of closed gentian 





which the fickle flower seems to change 
its abode every year since the seeds are 
winged and scattered at random by the 
wind.—Albert A. Hansen, Purdue Ex- 
periment Station. 








GES ago when a family lost 

one of its members it em- 

ployed professional mourners 
to make a great noise. 


Today people realize that often 
the greatest sorrow is least ap- 
parent. Todo that thing which 
really comforts the aching heart 
is so much more important than 
to make a mere display of emo- 
tion. 


The outstanding thought is to 
protect the remains. It expresses 
love, consideration, gratitude 
—this one simple thing. 


During the past few years the 

use of the Clark Grave Vault 

has increased nearly five hun- 
fe dred per cent. 


It provides a definite service 
that the sensible family feels it 
owes to the deceased. 


The Clark Grave Vault, made 
according to an immutable law 
of Nature, has never failed to 
give positive and permanent 
protection. It has no man-made 
) seals or locks. 


B45 


«~ Constructedentirelyof 12-gauge 
Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
iron with a plating of pure cad- 
mium on the higher priced vaults, 
(applied by the Udylite Proc- 
ess, exclusive to this vault) it 
affords the greatest rust-resist- 
ance known to science. Being 
made of metal, this vault is not 
porous. 


There is no annoyance or diffi- 

Q culty in securing the ClarkGrave 
Vault, because it is recom- 
mended and supplied by leading 
funeral directors. 


Less than Clark complete pro- 
tection is no protection at all! 


fe 


THE CLARK GRAVE 
VAULT COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office ond Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


GRAVE VA 


mark, the vault is not a Clark. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It isa means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
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a= 
If you live in a house, you'll 
save yourself a lot of stair 
climbing by buying 2 
O-Cedars. Use them every 
day or two to give your 
floors, doors and panels a 
lovely gloss and sheen. There 
are no mops like O-Cedars. 
Their hinged handle lets you 
polish under radiators and 
low furniture. Their pointed 
shape lets them into hard- 
to-get-at corners. Their pad- 
ding saves the furniture from 


mars, dents or scratches. 


* 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the New Rust Proof, Broad 
Sweep O-Cedar WATER MOP. 


(edar 
Polish 


MoP,.3e 


Canadian prices, $1.25 to $2 












POLISHES | 


DUSTS 






CLEANS 
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Thrift in the Home 


Contributed by Our Readers 


When a Family Works Together 


OUR articles on “Own Your Home” 

have always been of great interest 
to me and by way of encouragement to 
others, who may be timid about going 
into debt, I want to tell them of one 
instance that may help them. 

We were a family of ten children and 
never knew what it meant always to 
rent and move from one side of town to 
the other. My parents lived in the same 
home forty-two years, where they pro- 
vided plenty of space, air, sunshine, with 
a garden of flowers, trees, arbors, vege- 
tables, and here they kept us busy after 
school and during the summertime. 

My sister married and went to live in 
a city. Her husband was receiving twenty 
dollars a week wages, neither one re- 
ceived anything from home, and they 
had not a dollar ahead. It was an entirely 
new experience for her to have a land- 
lord call at the first of each month and 
collect fourteen dollars for the privilege of 
living in a very small, dark little house, 
with no garden, and the neighbors so close 
she had to keep the windows closed so she 
would not get their arguments mixed. She 
endured it for two years, and then started 
agitating for a home of their own. Her 
husband, who had always lived this way 
in the city and paid rent, would say, 
“What with?” She would answer, “Well, 
we are paying rent.” 

She finally persuaded him to go with 
her one evening where a new addition 
was being built. They inspected houses 
and decided which one they would like to 
have. After this, she would go alone while 
her husband was at work, and on one of 
these visits met the man that was selling 
these homes. She told him she was inter- 
ested in one of these houses, and even 
asked him to make some changes, before 
it was finished and then frankly told him 
their circumstances. He told her he would 
sell them that house, for three thousand 
dollars at the rate of twenty dollars a 
month. She asked him to come to their 
home that evening and talk it over with 
her husband. She returned home on wings. 

The result was, they bought their first 
home consisting of six rooms, a bath, good 
basement, a small front yard and a small 
garden at the rear. They immediately 


bought some shrubbery, making it more 
home-like each year. At the end of four 
years, now having two small daughters, 
she again began to agitate for more room 
and a better school location. Her hus- 
band said it was enough and that 
she was too restless, but they had a 
chance to sell for five thousand, so they 
paid this and some they had saved on an 
eleven-thousand-dollar place. In addi- 
tion to paying off this place they bought 
two lots, one they paid nine hundred for 
and sold for fifteen hundred. This mar- 
riage took place seventeen years ago 
this month, and now they have a splendid 
home on a boulevard, an extra building 
lot, a car, and are educating two lovely 
daughters. Thisisoneinstance of what can 
be accomplished, when a woman is de- 
termined to have her own home and when 
a couple work together.—B. M., Ohio. 


Order and Thrift 


ONE of the chief requisites of a thrifty 
home is order. “Order is heaven’s 
first law,” and whenever we see an orderly 
home we are almost certain to see a home 
where thrift is practiced. Teach the 
children as soon as they are old enough to 
be orderly in their habits for they will 
quickly learn to have more respect and 
regard for their belongings if they are 
taught to care for them in an orderly way. 

A well-known lecturer once told how 
his mother taught him as a child to place 
his clothing away neatly and remarked 
that this habit had clung to him all thru 
the years. 

Watch the homes where the play- 
things of the children are left scattered 
carelessly about the yard or home! One 
knows instinctively that this is likely to 
be a home where thrift is not practiced. 
To have a thrifty nation surely we must 
begin with order in the home.—A. M. B., 
Ilhnois. 


[Editor’s Note: What have you to 
contribute to this thrift department of 
the magazine? Let us know how you 
financed your home, how you are stretch- 
ing the family income, or any thrifty 
plans you carry out. One dollar will be 
paid for every letter published in this 
department.] 








A street of thrifty better homes 
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OF could hardly desire a finer way of express- 
ing the Christmas spirit to a friend than 
with a subscription to Better Homes and Gardens. 
It brings your message of greeting and good cheer 
not only once, but through the entire year. 
It is a gift especially suited to personal friends for 
whom an ordinary greeting card seems inade- 
uate. For every issue of Better Homes and 
ardens brings many hours of pleasant com- 
panionship. 
More and more each year, members of the Better 
Homes and Gardens family are using subscri 
tions to carry Christmas greetings to their f xa A 
It is not only very much appreciated, but very 
convenient. 
Just send us your remittance for the subscrip- 
_ tions, and the names of the friends who are to 
“] gave Better Hom” Ve alread receive them. Attractive personal gift cards, as 
sate rdemal intimate Better 1.2% #endi pictured below, will be promptly pages to 
iends last year- : = dens for cy) “ you without charge, to be mailed toeach name on 
Home. to mead your gift list. You can sign each card yourself, 
and send it in time to be delivered with the 
Christmas mail. 
Use the Christmas order blank. It is enclosed for 
your convenience. In case you send some gift 
subscriptions and some regular subscriptions, 
mark “G” before the gift subscriptions only. 


— ETTER HOMES 
I am ordering jor youd subscription oa aaa" wt 
_ nf COTS» and a Happy an 
AND GARDENS IO" Christmas 
my best wishes fore 
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Pee to. eats. 


J Wurlitzer Studio Grand Pane 












tonal beauty 
a joy forever 








provides real charm and beauty for 
your home. It will delight you, your 
family and guests. Witha Wurlitzer 
Grand Piano every phase of your home 
life will be enriched. The name 
Wurlitzer on a grand piano stands for 
tonal brilliance, beauty of design, ex- 
pert craftsmanship and more value for 
the money spent than obtainable in any 
other piano. This aristocratic studio 
grand will add distinction to any room. 
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The dainty proportions give it place i in 
the modern small home. fox. 
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To Help ~ In Selecting 


hina 
Continued from page 15 


brilliant hues. Patterns adapted from old 
Spanish Majolica are being developed, 
keeping pace with the marked trend 
toward the Italian and Spanish in archi- 
tecture, particularly strong in southern 
localities. And, of course, for the dignified 
home, the natural selection is fine 
English china, which has been the stand- 
ard of good taste for many generations. 

To have dinnerware in good taste does 
not necessitate a great expenditure, 
either, for in china, as in most other 
lines of present-day merchandise, designs 
of great artistic merit can be had in quite 
inexpensive grades. The plates shown at 
the bottom of the preceding page (dinner 
size) range in price from $4.70 to $126 a 
dozen, and it would be quite difficult to 
guess ‘their prices, taking into considera- 
tion alone the pictorial value of the deco- 
rations. Naturally, in examining the 
wares themselves, there would be found 
differences in workmanship and finish, 
just as in varying qualities of any other 
merchandise. 

The cost of a dinner service is also cut 
down by the simplified methods of serv- 
ing in vogue today. No longer are bone 
dishes, covered butters and countless side 
dishes considered essential, and often the 
serving dishes for meat and vegetables are 
of silver, with the salad and dessert 
plates, sometimes even the soup plates, of 
colored crystal. 

Dinnerware, more commonly called 
china, is really divided into two very dis- 
tinct classes—china, and earthenware, 
the latter usually specified as ‘“‘semi- 
porcelain’”’ or “‘semi-china.”’ 

China, as distinguished from earthen- 
ware, is very hard and non-porous, so 
that when it is chipped it does not ab- 
sorb greases and impurities and become 
discolored. It is not economy to buy the 
cheapest grades of china, which are 
usually very thin and inclined to be over- 
brittle, chipping and cracking easily. Ex- 
treme thinness in china is no longer a 
quality that is sought after, for modern 
china is being designed for hard, every- 
day use. Home furnishings today are 
planned for genuine living—no longer is 
it the fashion to have china so fragile and 
delicate that it must be kept in the china 
closet most of the time, and brought out 
only two or three times a year for very 
important affairs, any more than it is 
the fashion to have the “parlor” opened 
only for funerals and family reunions. 

Earthenwares are softer than china, 
and have an absorbent texture under the 
glaze. The cheapest grades of earthen- 
ware are sometimes given to “crazing,” 
which is a cracking of the glaze, allowing 
the absorption of grease and consequent 
deskieniiva. the better grades of 
earthenware, however, are nearly always 
guaranteed against this crazi by china 
stores and manufacturers, mee f it is pos- 
sible to obtain in earthenware a feeling 
of simplicity and informality that china 
does not have. 

But whatever your selection, it should 
be realized that a table set with a com- 

lete service of the very simplest, most 
inexpensive ware is far more attractive 
and inviting than one set with odds and 
ends of the finest china. 

The slogan used in recent advertising 
of men’s hats might well be adapted to 
dinnerware: “Look at your china—other 
people do!” 
































HATEVER origin may be 

assigned to music, whether 

it be imitation of natural 
sound or merely the natural ex- 
pression of human feelings, there 
can be no doubt that musical instru- 
ments in their primitive forms were de- 
rived directly from Nature. The whistling 
of the wind thru the reeds, the twang of 
the bowstring’or the rumbling of a hollow 
log when struck are but few of the many 
causes which may have suggested to the 
early men the possibilities of sound pro- 
ducing instruments. 

Since the first instruments were con- 
ceived there have perhaps been 
hundreds of different kinds made, 
yet there are, after all, only three 
methods by which musical sound 
may be produced, namely, by 
vibrating strings, by vibrating air 
columns or substances set into vi- 
bration by air currents, and by vi- 
brating bodies either hollow or solid, 
set into motion by blows. In the 
first set the strings or corresponding 
material is set into vibration by 
being rubbed, plucked or struck. In 
the second set the air columns in 
the tubes of various lengths may 
either vibrate themselves, or’ the 
air currents may set into vibration 
thin tongues of wood, reed or metal 
in the mouthpieces of the instru- 
ments, or, they may cause to vibrate 
the lips of the players pressed 
against the mouthpiece. The third 
set of instruments, the bodies which 
are set into motion by blows, may 
consist of almost any substance— 
stretched skins, parchments, pieces 
of wood, stone or metal, and may be 
of any size or shape. 

The modern orchestra, then, is 
divided into three or really four 
different sections, the string section, 
the wind section which in itself is 
divided into two parts, namely the 
“woodwinds” and the “brasses,” and 
lastly the percussion section. 

The members of the string section 
are the violin, the viola, the violin- 
cello, the double-bass or contrabass 
and the harp. The violin, first and 
foremost perhaps in importance of 
all the members of the orchestra, is al- 
ready too well known by everyone to 
necessitate any particular comment. As 
a solo instrument it is more widely used 
than any other musical instrument with 
the possible exception of the piano. 


‘THE viola, very often incorrectly re- 
ferred to as the “second fiddle,” is 
the violin’s “big sister.” In shape it is 
exactly the same as the violin but in size 
it is about one-seventh larger and in 
pitch it is five times lower. The viola is 
an older instrument than the violin, dat- 
ing back perhaps to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. In quality of tone the 
viola is very somber and melancholy. The 


nstruments of theO 


Orchestra 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


A Description of the Most 
Common Musical Instruments 


violoncello, well known and popular in 
its use as a solo instrument, was first 
used in the orchestra only to supply bass 
parts. Altho used in the pres +i Pm as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, it was not until almost three 
hundred years later that it began to be 
used as a solo instrument. The double- 
bass, the largest of the violin family, is 
easily recognizable because of its huge 








A SUGGESTED MUSICAL PROGRAM 


On December the 16th occurs the | ge | of 
Ludwig van Beethoven. For those clubs which 
desire to observe the day with a program of 

, Beethoven's compositions, the following program 
is suggested and published early to give ample time 
for preparation. 


I 
Short paper on the life and works of Beethoven 


II 
Piano 


Turkish March (from The Ruins of Athens) 


Ill 
Orchestra 
Coriolan Overture, Parts I and II (Victor Record) 
ew York Philharmonic Orchestra 


IV 
Voice 


In This Cold Tomb 
The Ivy Green 
Adelaide 


V 
String Quartet 


Theme and Variations, from Quartet in A Major 

Fugue, from Quartet in C Major 

Scherzo, from Quartet in C Minor (Victor Records) 
RE PRE SOR RR 1 Ge Flonzaley Quartet 


VI 
Voice 
From Song ae. “To a Distant Beloved”: 
(a) From the mountain 
(b) Where the mountains rise 
(c) Cloudlet sailing on above me 


VII 
Piano 


Four hand arrangement, Pastoral Symphony VI, 
(first two movements) 
(a) Allegro ma non troppo 
(b) Andante molto moto 








size and the depth of its tones. It really 
plays the “bass” part not only for the 
string section but for the entire orchestra, 
The harp, one of the oldest of all instru- 
ments, is also an important member of the 
string section and is extensively em- 
ployed both in ensemble and solo work. 
As previously stated, the wind section 
is divided into two parts, woodwinds and 
brasses. In two of the woodwind instru- 
ments, the flute and the piccolo, the tone 
is produced by the vibration of the air 
columns in the tubes of the instruments 
themselves, which vibration is set up by 
the player blowing directly into the 
tube. The principle is the same as that 
employed when a tone or sound is pro- 
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duced by blowin 
bottle or pipe. 
woodwinds, the oboe, warinet, 
English horn, bassoon and double 
bassoon, the air columns in the 
instruments are set into vibration by the 
vibrating of thin slices of reed placed in 
the instrument’s mouthpiece. The 
clarinet alone has a single large reed—all 
the others have two small reeds. In the 
brass instruments, the air columns are set 
into vibration by the vibrating of the 
player’s lips against the cup-shaped 
mouths of the instruments. 

The flute is the very oldest of all instru- 
ments, dating in its early forms per- 
haps as far back as two or three 
thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. It is stil] the sole musical 
instrument of many of the uncivi- 
lized peoples. In tone color the flute 
varies according to its pitch. In the 
lower register the tones are dull and 
hollow. In the middle register they 
are full and mellow but become thin 
and shrill in the upper register. 


"THE piccolo is really only a small 
flute, being in size only about 
half as large, and its tones, while of 
the same quality as those of the 
flute, are pitched exactly one octave, 
or eight tones higher. It is used only 
in the highest passages of its own 
register as the lower tones are weak 

and without particular character. 
The oboe is a direct descendant of 
the instrument called the shawm,,. 
which was ancient enough to have 
received mention in the Bible. The 
word “oboe” is derived from the 
Italianized form of the French 
“hautbois” which meant a high- 
pitched wooden instrument. he 
tone quality of the oboe suggests 
innocence and simplicity, resembling 
perhaps the tone of the old-time 
shepherd’s pipe. It is much used in 
obtaining effects of pastoral sim- 
plicity. The instrument known as 
the English horn is, incidentally, 
neither “English” nor is it a “horn.” 
Aside from that its name is quite 
appropriate. It is a member of the 
oboe family, an alto oboe in fact, 
and is just one-half again as large in size 
and one-fifth deeper in pitch. The 
English horn, like the oboe, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to master and good players 
on either are therefore far from common. 
The clarinet is perhaps the best known 
of the veaelads and it is the most ex- 
ressive of all these for the reason that it 
is capable of the most perfect graduations 
in the power of its tones. Its tone quality 
varies with its pitch and many of its 
tones in the middle register are not at all 
unlike those produced by the human 
voice. The n and the contra- 
bassoon are the bass instruments of the 
wind section, holding the same relation- 
ship to that section as (Cont. on p. 72 


into an empty 
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etting one LifE-Lim e 
OHabit OBasis 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


This is the fifth article in the series, ‘“‘Better Fathers and Mothers,”’ by Mrs. 
Shultz, collaborating with Dr. Lee Forrest Hill. The sixth article, ‘Crossroads 
of Childhood,”” which concludes this series, will appear in an early issue. 


URELY all the children of our better 
fathers and mothers are now eating, 
playing and sleeping as they should. 

(If some are not, get out your Better 
Homes and Gardens for last month and 
follow the suggestions in the article, 
“Building Healthy Bodies.”’) 

As we said, these are the habits upon 
which good health depends, and good 
disposition, too. Once we get them estab- 
lished, the other desirable habits come 
quite easily. 

Habits! If nothing else is accomplished 
by this series, I should like to get parents 
thinking in terms of habits. habits 
to be formed, bad habits to be overcome 
—these tiny grooves down which the 
child’s ship is slipping to the sea of life. 

We have seen how eating, sleeping and 
outdoor exercise are matters of habit 
alone. Obedience is a habit—its impor- 
tance will be shown later. Self-reliance 
is a habit. Thrift is a habit. Reckon for 
yourselves: how essential these qualities 
will be to the man or woman your child is 
becoming, and then place your own esti- 
mate upon habit building. 

Early childhood, during the pre-school 

ears really, is the place to establish 
habite. The habits of eating 
and sleeping properly begin 
with the newborn babe. 
Others of barely secondary 
importance come crowdin 
after until the wise chil 
(who has chosen his parents 
carefully) may have all his 
proper grooves in working 
order by the time he is three. 
Certainly by the time he 
starts to school. 

Dr. Hill gives the _— 
table of necessary habits an 
the ages at which they should 
be fully established : 

By the end of the first 
year, the child should have 
learned to eat properly, to 
sleep properly and to control 
its bowels. 

By the end of the second 
year it should have learned 
to control the bladder, both 
day and night, to obey and 
to play by itself. 

By the end of the third or 
fourth year, it should have 
added truthfulness. 

Besides these, there are 
several habits which make 
life so much easier for all 
concerned that I should Jike 


Eleanor and Bobby have a fine 
place for undirected play im a 
sunny little room that was in- 


tended for a breakfast nook 
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to add them. They are cleanliness, order- 
liness, unselfishness, self-reliance, thrift 
and a quality that for want of a better 
name I shall call, “Being a good sport.” 

What does it take to form these habits? 
I see hands all over the room. Persistence? 
Correct. Patience? By all means. Time? 
Ah, there we have it! How it does take 
time! 

And yet, in the end how it saves time. 
I never realized that so fully as when the 
other day a mother of three children, 5, 
7 and 9, remarked that she often stays 
in bed half an hour or more late in the 
morning, resting, while the children arise 
promptly, wash and dress themselves and 
start on various tasks, all without a word 
of instruction or admonition. 


‘Tas mother has time for great quan- 
tities of civic and club work and 
recreation, without the slightest harm to 
the children, because in those early forma- 
tive years she put everything else aside 
and got the family started right. 

So, to form these habits. You may 
begin the bowel regulating when the baby 
is two months old. The first thing after 
his early morning feeding place him upon 








Going to bed cheerfully and promptly is une 
of the first and most important habits to 
be formed 


a little chamber, held firmly in your lap, 
and keep doing this morning until 
the habit is established. e will get the 
results if we take time and if we persist. 
I wish there were some way of setting 
those words in red ink and in letters a 
foot high. Take time, persist. 

The bowel movement should come 
first thing in the morning because it is 
desirable to start the day with the body 
cleaned of waste matter. The regularity 
is essential because thereby you dispose 
of constipation, and the use of supposi- 

tories and enemas to counter- 
act this often causes serious 
trouble. So, take time, per- 
sist! 

You already know as much 
as I do about establishin 
the habits of eating an 
sleeping. The method is as 
always—to take time, per- 
sist! (For further details, re- 
fer to “Building Healthy 
Bodies” in Jast month’s issue 
of this magazine.) 

By the time you have got 
a two-year-old completely 
trained as to the bladder, 
you will have learned the 
true inwardness of these 
words, take time, persist. 
You can start by the time he 
is a year old. Day after day 
and week after week, put him 
on the chamber at regular in- 
tervals—at first it may have 
to be every half-hour—and 
leave him there until he has 
either urinated or worn out 
his sitting facilities. At the 
same time you will be im- 
pressing upon him that he is 

‘ to tell you when he needs to 
go to the toilet, and after six 
months or so he wil] begin to 
do it. It really is a job, but it 
saves time and work in the 


long run. 

To break most children of 
bed wetting, it will be neces- 
sary to cut down the amount 
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of fluid taken at night, perhaps to give 
none after 4 o’clock, have them urinate 
before they go to bed and take them up 
several times during the night, being sure 
they are wide awake and know what is 


happening. : 
n I speak of making children obey, 
perhaps you draw back a little. You 
want your child to be a free spirit. And 
that is my wish, too, for my child. But 
even the soaring soul seems to need a 
background of discipline. Once I brought 
up a collie pup by the method of not in- 
terfering with his individuality, that is to 
say without teaching him to obey me. By 
the time he was six months old I was only 
too glad to give him away. I have since 
seen several children raised on the same 
theory—and children are so much harder 
to give away than dogs. 

ard experience teaches that the 
small animal, whether it walks on two 
legs or four, has to obey certain rules if 
it is to grow to usefulness. The unbroken 
horse is no good to anyone. The un- 
curbed child not only is no use, but he 
constantly breaks the laws the rest of 
us live by and so makes difficulties for 
himself and many others besides. 

Even should your unrestrained child 
escape the criminal career that so often 
follows, he is still at a disadvantage. A 
high school boy who was reared to obey 
at the drop of a hat confessed to me that 
now he can see the reason for the disci- 
pline he had to undergo, tho he used to 
smart under it sometimes. “At school 
you can pretty nearly always tell the kids 
that their own way at home,” he 
remarked wisely. 

“How can you tell?” I asked. 

“Oh, the Mamma’s pets are the ones 
that think they can sass the teacher, or 
don’t have to do anything they don’t 
want to—they’re the ones that are always 
getting into trouble.” And they will 
probably carry this propensity for get- 
ting into needless trouble mght along 
with them thru life. 


[NCULCATING obedience also requires 
time and persistence, and you may add 
generous pinches of firmness. From the 
time you begin giving directions to the 
child,.do it pleasantly but positively, with 
not a shadow of doubt in your mind that 
he is going to obey. If he hesitates or 
refuses, let there be some unpleasant 
consequences. Dr. Hill points out that 
not only will this positiveness on your 
part insure his obedience, it will also 
teach him to be positive in his own atti- 
tude toward life, not hesitating, or 
vacillating. 

_ We want to be careful about overload- 
ing the child with commands. We want 
to be careful to give only one direction at 
a time. And as I have said before, we 
want to allow plenty of time and furnish 
a place for the undirected play in which 
he is his own master. That is when real 
individuality is developed. But when you 
tell him to do a thing, tell him in a posi- 
tive way and see that he complies im- 
mediately. 

There are many ways besides direct 
command thruwhich you may influence 
the child, however. Again I should like 
to borrow from Dr. Hill. The child has 
four outstanding traits, he says, thru 
which we may appeal. They are imita- 
tiveness—you yourself do as you would 
like the child to do; ihamatihiiites the 


unspoiled child is extremely anxious to 
do things right and often needs only a 
Continued on page 70 
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“Face Brick Bungalow 
and Small House Plans” 
embrace 128 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These 
houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design,eco- 
nomical to build, and 
convenient in floor plan. 

Issued in four booklets, 
showing 3 to 4-room 
houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The en- 
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tire set for one dollar; 
and any one of the 
books, 25 cents. We 
can supply complete 
working drawings at 
nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty,” 
50 designs of two-sto 
six-room Face Bric 
houses, representing a 
wide variety of architec- 
tural styles. Sent for 50 
cents. Complete work- 
ing drawings for these 
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Six-room House No. 623 





Designed for the Service Department 
of Ameri 


can Face Brick Association. 


Build for today ~for tomorrow~ 
for twenty years from now~ 
ACE BRICK 


OW—before you start building at all—is the time to look 
ahead twenty years or more. 

Send today for your free copy of the “Story of Brick.” It contains much 
valuable information about building with Face Brick—the permanent 
and beautiful building material that will give class and individuality to 


your home and will increase in mellow attractiveness with the years. 


THESE BOOKS HELP YOU BUILD A BETTER HOME 


houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires,” a 
most attractive fire-place 
book, with many designs, 

ives full directions for 

e-place construction. 
Sent for 25 cents. 


“A New House for the 
Old.” Stop repairing and 
painting by veneering 
the old house with beau- 
tiful Face Brick. Booklet 
sent free. : 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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’ Enter the Great Liquid Veneer Contest now. Tell us | 2 4 | 
in less than 150 words what you have found to be the 5% 
outstanding quality of Liquid Veneer. tell us of an | " $s 3 | 
unusual use for Liquid Veneer. l S> PA 
Ts 
$500.00 for 5 Minutes’ Work 7 SR 
If yours is the best answer received you will win the first | & a~ . 
> prize of $500.00. If not you have a chance to win one | apa ° : 
q of 1,054 other prizes. Each tying contestant will re- 3 oe ° ; | 
ceive duplicate award. Three prominent Buffalo men ‘3 ae : 
will act as judges. Contest closes Dec. 31st, 1926. | . aaa: | 
If you are one of the million that use Liquid Veneer | & 2 ar. ooke | 
you have found that it is not sticky. Tell us about | = ms | ers 
it. Or you may have discovered that a few drops | Pat SS Tey: 
oo rows doth wood in dusting bee preserved your Se : : : | 
furniture for years and kept the finish like new. | "op ' | ae 
Write your experience. sa g.. | | ee ae 
Obtain contest blank from your dealer. It | 23 as | Se | 
contains full rules. If he can’t supply you, a an ok. Sap iee 
write us. Don’t miss this opportunity. i 43345 eee ee | 
: a9 8% . : : 
el sie cody el 
| Sava 2G 0] 
The value of advertising in Better Homes and Gardens cannot be fully a ted 
until you have tried it yourself. With our 700,000 readers in the U. S., an ad- 


vertisement is bound to bring satisfactory res 
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OOD food does not make the com- 
pany meal a success. It plays its 
part, a very important one, and no 

repast can score ry, if it is lacking. 
Yet excellent viands need accompani- 
ments in the same manner that the violin 
needs the piano. Fine, jovial conversa- 
tion, the kind that stimulates imagina- 
tion and interest, making one forget petty 
cares, is required. Then there is the 
subtle something called a homey atmos- 
phere. It is a cozy charm, suggested per- 
haps by the bubbling of a coffee perco- 
lator in unison with the splash of cold 
rain on the window and the laugh of a 
child, that brings contentment, arouses 
dreams and inspirations, makes hospi- 
tality eloquent and leaves in its wake a 
trail of tender memories. 

Practically every thinking family today 
is facing the puzzling problem of where 
and how to entertain guests. Almost every- 
one votes that this is a function of the 
home until visions of the physical labor 
to be done appear on the horizon. Real- 
izing that help is almost an impossibility, 
and certainly a luxury, many families 
surrender the old cus- 
tom of sharing their 
bread and broth under 
the roof-tree. Guests 
are taken to public din- 
ing rooms where the 
hostess has no share 
in preparing the food 
and in washing thecups 
and saucers. 

Before removing 
such an ancient rite as 
hospitality from the 
home, it is only wisdom 
to investigate the 
elimination and what 
it involves. Values 
need to be weighed. 
An analysis is to be 
made. Then there will be an appre- 
ciation of what the subtraction means. 

There is the element of cost. Few of us 
can escape a consideration of the pocket- 
book. Comparisons of the expense of 
buying dinners and Juncheons away from 
home with those made ready in my 
kitchen surprised me greatly. I found 





ntertainin ge CA t 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


that in all cases the cost was increased 
at least fifty percent by taking guests out 
to dine. In addition, the china, silver, 
table linen and even the food were in- 
ferior to that used at home. 

I have found that some of the dollars 
conserved by entertaining at home, which 
I have earned by doing the work of mar- 
keting, cooking, serving and planning, 
can be invested in furnishings of a per- 
manent nature that add beauty to our 
house-nest. Some of the articles which I 
have bought this year with a portion of 
the money saved by feasting friends 
around our fireside are: one dozen sher- 
bet glasses, a handsome bread plate, a 
vacuum pitcher and an electric waffle 
iron. 


EFT-OVERS for the next meals are 
another economy of having one’s 
guests dine at home instead of at the tea- 
room. Invariably my grocery bil] is low 
the day after a company dinner has been 
served. 
It is nothing short of the miraculous 
how visits from friends fil] one with the 
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desire to keep the rooms attractive. If a 
new lampshade or a piece of Italian em- 
broidery has been acquired, it is only 
natural to wish to share its loveliness 
with one’s associates. Always the mem- 
bers of a hospitable household take great 


The oyster stew season is formally opened 
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pride in the furnishings and the upkeep 
of the rooms. 

Conversation is to be considered. 
When people dine in noisy places, there is 
little chance to relax and talk. It ap- 
pears at times that the art of conversing 
soon will be extinct in the hurry places 
of this country. An exodus of hospitality 
from the home will not help the situation. 
If children are not encouraged to use 
imagination to muster the knowledge 











At left, cream puffs in the 400-degree oven 


are ready to bake. Above, filling a puff with 
whipped cream by means of the pastry tube 


they have in words, will not the lack of 
convincing expression be a detriment in 
the future? 

Entertaining at home, where all the 
family must participate, teaches co- 
operation. Hospitality cannot be a suc- 
cess if any member of the household fails 
to radiate welcome. It also is reciprocal. 
It cannot be bestowed beautifully unless 
it is received graciously. Host, hostess, 
and guest must be in (Cont. on p. 60 


This is one of the 
newest styles of 
goblets 















































Grating the ball of pfarvel 


Y wife doesn’t cook things 

like mother used to make. 

She couldn’t if she tried. 

For my wife learned cookery in 

an exotic school, whereas my 

mother inherits culinary traditions 

from Seventeenth Century New 
England. 

Their cooking is as different as 
their racial backgrounds, the one 
an Austrian Jewess, the other 
“100 percent American” after the 
New England interpretation. 

During the last eight years I 
have been following my wife’s 
cooking with unashamed pleasure. 
She can’t cook like mother, yet 
mother has 
no ancestor 
who prepar- 
ed a pottage 
of such savor 
as to cause a 
Biblical 
prince to sell 
his birth- 
right for a 
mess of it. \ 

I think it \ 
is pottage— 
soup—in 
which the 
Jewish cooks 
excel, Here 
are three 
soups and 
soup varia- 
tions, with 
which my 
wife has deliciously surprised me: 

Borsht (Beet Soup) 


6 medium-sized beets 3 pints of water 
1% pounds of fat beef Citric acid 

(brisket or flank) Sugar to taste 
3 large onions 


Wash, scrape and grate red beets or 
run them thru a meat grinder. Put into a 
kettle, add the fat beef, the three large 
onions, and a little salt to taste, and let 
cook until beets and meat are tender. 
Then add citric acid (sour salt) the size of 
& pea and vinegar to taste, and a few 
cooked prunes, if desired. Boil about 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot. 


Pfarvel 
legg % cupful of flour 4 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg slightly, add salt and 
enough flour to knead into a hard ball of 
dough and grate or rub well with hollow 
of hand until small grains are formed. Or, 
chop and rub the dough thru a colander. 
Dry a few moments in a pan in the oven 
or on a board. Drop a desired quantity 
gradually into boiling soup, let boil five to 












Rolling the chopped meat mixture in cabbage leaves 
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ten minutes, then serve. 
Pfarvel may also be used 
asavegetable. This recipe 
makes one cupful of raw 
Pfarvel or Eier Graupen, 
meaning small grains of 
dough. 
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Creplech 
Noodle dough 


1 pound of lean raw beef, 
chopped fine 
1 


Cee 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
\% teaspoonful of pepper 
\% teaspoonful of onion juice 


Roll noodle dough into 
pieces one and one-half 
inches square. Mix the meat with the 
egg and seasoning and place a tea- 
spoonful of this mixture on each square. 
Fold into three-cornered pockets, press- 
ing edges well together. Drop into boiling 
soup or salted water and boil fifteen min- 
utes. Creplech may also be filled with 
prepared cottage cheese or prunes and 
used in the same way as a vegetable. 

Odd, but decidedly inviting to jaded 
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Now I Enjoy Cfewish 


(Sookery, 


C. E. ROGERS 





appetites, are the Jewish fish 
dishes. Here is one called “sweet 
and sour fish.” 


Sweet and Sour Fish 

3% pounds of pike, trout or other 

\% cupful of brown sugar 

4 gingersna 

\% cupful a: vinegar 

1 lemon, sliced and seeded 

1 cupful of hot fish stock 

\% cupful of seeded raisins 

% teaspoonful of onion juice 

Clean, slice and salt the fish 
and let stand overnight or sev- 
eralhours. Let water and vinegar 
boil until the water is well flavored. 
Add the fish and Jet simmer until 
the flesh is firm and leaves the 
bones, no matter how long the 
time; drain and bone, reserving 
one cupful of the fish liquid. 
Mix this with the rest of the in- 
gredients and cook yntil smooth 
and thick. Pour 
while hot over 
thefish. It must 
taste strong of 
vinegar and 
sugar, and more 
of either may be 
added to taste. 
Serve cold. 

The secret of 
the aroma and 
flavor of meat 
dishes prepared 
by Jewish cooks 
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Before baking, sprinkle sugar and cinnamon over the kuchen 


may be a part of the ancient holy of 
holies, not to be divulged except to the 
elect. But here are some recipes that have 
been declared suvcessful by our experi- 
mental kitchen. As much of the story is 
told as can be told. The rest is intuition, 
inheritance, experience. 
Fried Salame 

Slice salame (mid-European sausage) 

and sear in hot (Cont. on p. 64 
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Here’s natural food that 


DIGESTS easily 
NOURISHES fully 
REGULATES surely 


To be full of vim and vigor, at any 
age, is a matter of sensible work, 
rest and ESPECIALLY food. You 
and your family need have no sud- 
den or I‘ngering ailments when this 
nutritious and delicious food, Roman 
Meal, is made a 
part of each day’s 
diet. 


It is toasted entire 
wheat and rye, coarse- 
ly ground, with flax- 
ose and bran, —— each 
in an exactly correct 
balance to furnish the 
food elements, vita- 
mines and roughage 
vital to — —- 
i man life. 
easily and fully oon 
Makes delicious and dif- ishes body, blood and 
ferent nut-brown, nut- nerves; constipation 
like porridge, muffins, disappears and regu- 
broad, ggoiies, pancaitee lar elimination follow; 
oe " then real health is 
es in h k- . : 
Seo) Children fove it; Stimulated in every 
adults crave it. bodily function. 


Try FREE-Mail Coupon 


Surely you and yours, whether to be- 
come well or keep well, should enjoy 
the benefits of Roman Meal. Try it. 

Clip the coupon NOW for your Free 
package. 


ROMAN MEAL CORPN BHI 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send, free and postpaid, }4 Jb. Roman Meal. 




















An easy twist— kernel 







comes out whole! 


Cracks pecans, walnuts, filberts, 
Brazi! nuts without crushing the 
kernel — unbroken meats for 
cakes, candy or eating—no fly- 
ing shells or pinched fingers—no 
Py ~ useless kernels. The 


Nut Cracker 


is a unique, useful and inexpen- 
sive Christmas present. Lasts a 
lifetime. Order now for Thanks- 
ving and holidays. Ask your 
ardware, ry, or fruit 
store; or mail stamps or money 
order to us. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 
No. 2, Plain Nickel, ea. 75¢ 
No. 4, Highly Polished, ea., $1 
Postpaid in U.S. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2714 Southport Ave., Chicago, tl 


Camphbell’s Automatic eT 
ELEOTRIC Fireless 
Cooker Range 
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itamins. Has 





pe pr cation and payment Lo 
William aunahet Co., 1011 Soh parka rots 
Alliance, Uhio, Georgetown, Ontario 





American Senool of Home Economics, S71 BE. 58th St., Chicago 
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Ofhe (Yook's Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every good cook i * our family. Send i 
blished We will pay for every one 


unpub: recipes. 


Gingerbread With Raisins 
¥ cupful of butter 1 teaspoonful of soda 
3g cupful of boiling 4% teaspoonful of salt 


water 14 teaspoonfuls of cin- 
1 cupful of molasses namon 
1 egg 1% teaspoonfuls of gin- 
1 evpful of sugar ger 
2% ecupfuls of flour ¥§ teaspoonful of cloves 


1 cupful of raisins 

Melt butter in water, add molasses, 
beaten egg, dry ingredients mixed and 
sifted, and the raisins. Bake very slowly 
(325 degrees) in a buttered dripping 
pan.—M. P. F., Wyoming. 


Johnny-Cake 


If my Johnny-Cake is superior—and 
because of much praise I am beginning to 
believe that it may be so—lI think it is 
because I mix it in the “cake way” in- 
stead of in the “muffin way.”’ Try it and 
notice the improved texture. 


2 teaspoonfuls of butter 1 cupful of yellow corn- 
1 teaspoonful of salt meal 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 1% cupfuls of flour 
2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
1% cupfuls of milk ing powder 

1 teaspoonful of vinegar 1% teaspoonful of bak- 

ing soda 

Cream together the butter, salt, sugar 
and add the eggs, milk, and vinegar. Sift 
the cornmeal, flour, baking powder, ard 
soda together and add. Bake in a steady 
hot oven (400 degrees) until brown and 
the sides leave the pan.—Mrs. J. N. M.. 
New York. 


Devil’s Food With ee Icing 


{ cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter ne yy rn of flour 

2% squares of melted 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
chocolate or % cup- ing powder 
ful of cocoa 14 teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of mashed po- % teaspoonful of vanilla 
tatoes % cupful of milk 


Cream together the sugar and butter. 
Add melted chocolate or cocoa and the 
mashed potatoes. Add the beaten yolk of 
egg. Sift flour and baking powder and a 
small amount of salt. Add vanilla to milk 
and add to the flour mixture. Pour slowly 
into the first mixture and beat well. 
Last of all fold in the beaten white of the 
egg and bake in one tin in a medium oven 
(375 degrees). 


Grapefruit Icing 


1 ~ or po of grapefruit juice 
Pinch o 
Confectioners’ sugar to thicken 


Mix, and spread on cake with a silver 
knife.—Mrs. A. D. 8., New Hampshire. 


Steamed Chicken 


1 five-pound chicken, boiled tender 

5 eggs, — and whites beaten separately 
1 cupful of cracker crumbs 

Salt and pepper 


Cut the chicken meat from the bones 
and chop fine. Add egg yolks. Moisten 
cracker crumbs with chicken broth and 
add. Season highly with salt and pepper, 
and fold in the beaten egg whites. Mix 
well. Steam for four hours in coffee cans. 
The fireless cooker is ideal for this. When 
ready to serve cut in the shape of lamb 
chops, using a small piece of macaroni 
for the bone. Serve with mushroom sauce, 
made by adding mushrooms to rich white 
sauce. This recipe serves about twenty.— 
Mrs. R. P., Arkansas. 


in your favorite 


Maple Foam 


2 tablespoonfuls of ¥ cupful of hot water 
gelatine 2 egg whites 
1% cupfuls of cold water 1 eupful of chopped nut- 
2 cupfuls of brown or meats 
maple sugar 


Soak the gelatine in cold water for ten 
minutes. Put sugar and hot water on the 
fire and bring to the boiling point, and 
let boil for ten minutes. Pour this sirup 
gradually over the soaked gelatine. Cool 
and when nearly set add egg whites 
beaten stiff. Beat. Add the chopped 
nuts and turn into mold to chill. Serve 
with whipped cream or a custard made 
from the egg yolks, milk, sugar and maple 
flavoring.—Mrs. W. E. W., Nebraska. 

Scotch Short Bread 


1 pound of putter \% pound of brown sugar 
2 pounds of flour, sifted 


Cream the butter and sugar. Mix in 
the flour. Place in a buttered pan. If 
crumbly press down with a spoon or 
potato masher. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) twenty minutes. Cut 
in squares.—O. S. B., Iowa. 


The Nest Egg 


1 small package of spaghetti 

4 to 6 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 

2 eggs 

Milk 

Salt and pepper to season 

Boil spaghetti until tender. Into a 
baking dish put first a layer of spaghetti, 
then a layer of cheese and seasoning, and 
alternate until the dish is full. Make a 
little hole in each end of the dish and 
drop an egg in each hole. Pour in milk 
until it is just level with the top. Bake 
about 4% hour at 400 degrees—Mrs. H. 
B. N., California. 

Barkies in Blankets 


Roll light bread dough (after it has 
risen, ready to be made into loaves) one- 
fourth inch thick. Cut into squares or 
rectangles one inch longer than frank- 
furters or weiners and wide enough to be 
wrapped twice around them—about four 
inches for weiners. On each piece of dough 
place one weiner or frankfurter and a 
rounded teaspoonful of sauce. Moisten 
the edges of the dough, roll up very 
snugly, pinch the ends together neatly, 
brush over with melted shortening and 
place three inches part on a greased 
cookie sheet. Allow to stand in a warm 
place until the dough is light, then bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven (400 
degrees). For the dressing mix butter and 
prepared mustard in proportion of three 
parts of butter to one part mustard. 
Cream the butter, adding the mustard 
very gradually. These “Barkies in Blan- 
kets” are just the thing for picnics as 
they are most delicious either hot or cold. 
They may ‘be made the day before they 
are Broa 3 and if desired hot, it is only 
necessary to place them in a paper sack, 
close it tightly and place in a slow oven 
for thirty minutes, then wrap in several 
thicknesses of paper and they will be 
fairly hot two hours later. Or they may 
be split and toasted over the camp fire.— 
Mrs. J. G. C., Idaho. 
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the garbage can 
forever 


Decide right now before you build to get rid of 
the foul smelling, germ breeding, work creating 

bage onal y nuisance that has no place 
in the modern home. _ Install a Kernerator. 
Garbage, tin cans and trash of all kinds are 
dropped through the handy hopper door in or 
near the kitchen and fall to the brick com- 
bustion chamber 1n the basement. An occa- 
sional match lights the air dried accumulation. 
No coal, gas or other fuel necessary. Non- 
combantiiies are flame-sterilized for removal 
with the ashes. Your architect and builder 
know and recommend the Kernerator. 


The Kernerator is ideally adapted to 
Better Homes and Gardens Unit Homes. 
Send for booklet “The Sanitary Elimi- 
nation of Household Waste..” 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
704 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 
Tor mm ON a) Gan DN, Gl he @ 
ERNERATC 
G e and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen- 

















THE WONDERFUL 
“SAFETY FIRST” 
HEATER 


The cheapest, clean- 
est, most efficient 
method of producin 
heat known to science 
For heating garages, j 
filling stations an 
small homes. Abso- 
lutely safe under all 
conditions, even in a 
room filled with gas. 
The SAFETY FIRST 
HEATER automatic- 


ally makes and burns a blue 
flame gas of high heating 
efficiency from common ker- 
osene (coal oil), costs Jess 
than dirty coal andis chea 

er to install t an ordi- 
nary coal stove. An orna- 
ment wherever installed. 
Send for descriptive circular, 


GLORIA LIGHT CO, 
124 N. May St. « - Chicago, Til. 

















s Steps! | i 
Speeds& Lightens Housework ! irHe S 


Helps at Entertaining! nd 
Better than a Maid!” FREEBOOK 
Has 100 Other Uses! and all details 
Products Co. Dept.B-i100 Cunard Bidy.Chicago, II. 














Better Homes and Gardens 
Golden Salad Dressing 


1 cupful of pineapple or other light fruit juice 
3 cupful of lemon juice 

cupful of sugar 
3 tablespoonf 


1 or 2 egg yol 
2 teaspoonfuls of butter 


% pint of whipped cream 

Mix sugar and cornstarch and add to 
rruit juice. Cook unti) clear in double 
boiler. Pour in slightly beaten egg yolks 
and cook two minutes longer, then add 
butter. When cold fold in whipped 
cream.—Miss C. M. §S., Ohio. 


Eggs Louisiana 
1 cupful of tomatosoup % cupful of left-over 


of cornstarch 


% cupful of cold water coo peas 
1 cupful of bread 1 small onion, minced 
ps crumbs . Le 4 
eggs Salt and pepper 
Grated cheese 


Mix the tomato soup, water, bread 
crumbs, peas and onion. Pour into a 
well-greased baking dish. Break the eggs 
carefully on top. Sprinkle with salt and 

pper and cover with grated cheese. 

ake in a moderate oven (300 degrees) 
until the eggs are set.—Mrs. R. C., Ill- 
inois, 
Cornish Pasties 


1 cupful of flour ¥4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 


Mix lightly as for pie crust, adding 
enough water to make a paste. Roll out 
to fit a small pie pan. Fold pastry and 
lay on one-half the pan. 

Filling 

¥4 pound of round steak, cut in 44-inch squares 

2 medium-sized potatoes (uncooked), diced 

1 small onion, diced 

1 smalf rutabaga turnip, diced 

Fold pastry over filling. Dot top of 
filling with butter or suet, season with 
salt and pepper, add a small amount of 
water. Cut holes in pastry for steam to 
escape and bake in a slow oven (250 
degrees) for two hours. This amount will 
make two individual servings.—Mrs. W. 
A. R., Ohio. 

High Jinks Onion Soup 

Slice 4 large onions and fry in butter 
until a golden brown. Add 1 quart of 
stock, stirring constantly, and simmer 
one-half hour. Just before serving add 1 
egg and )% cupful of cream both beaten 
light. Serve with croutons and grated 
Parmesan cheese. This is very good for 
luncheons as it is rich and substantial.— 
Miss E. W., Washington. 


Turnip Souffle 


1 cupful of mashed tur- 2 egg yolks beaten well 
nip Salt, if needed 

1 cupful of cream sauce 2 egg whites 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 


Beat egg whites very stiff. Mix other 
ingredients, and fold in the beaten whites. 
Bake in a buttered pan at 325 degrees 
until set. This is a splendid way to use 
leftover turnips.—O. 8. B., Iowa. 





Recipe Books 


Have you received your copy of “‘202 
Best Recipes’? e have a new sup- 
ply which makes it possible for us to 
promise to fill all orders. is com- 
pact little booklet contains, as its name 
states, 202 of the best and most inter- 
esting recipes that have been published 
in the Cooks’ Round Table since its 
beginning. Foods for every course in 
the menu are included—perhaps one of 
your own recipes that you have con- 
tributed to the department. Address 
Editorial Department H, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
enclose ten cents for your copy of the 
recipe book. It will be sent promptly. 








In your washing machine 
get the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha! 


Exceptionally good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loos- 
ening naptha, working 
hand-in-hand, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap in 
any shape or form! 


You get cleaner, sweeter 
clothes more easily with 
this extra help you’d 
hardly expect of any 
other soap! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








The le 
Settlement 
(Cook 


Reliable - 
ical-Complete 


Turns hum-drum cooking into new de- 
light. 2575 tested recipes for tempt- 
ingly delicious and unusual dishes. 
Most practical cook book for the home. In- 
cludes menus, handy index, correct cooking 
temperatures. Indispensable to the bride, ex- 
perienced housewife, tea room managers and 
to chefs. Used and recommended by thous- 


ands everywhere. 650 pages— 
white goshelile cove PRICE 


er. Wherever books $ 

sold or order direct. 50 

Settlement Cook Book Co. 

474 B, Bradford Avenue pan 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin PLUS POSTAGE 




















Pecans. 


3 POUNDS FOR $1.00 


Parcel post prepaid in U. 8. 


Delicious Golden Meat Texas Pecan—not the largest but the 
finest in favor. Send $1.00 for 3 pounds now and you will or- 
der more after you have enjoyed their incomparable flavor. We 
send directions for making Mexican Pecan Candy and Pralines, 
25 Ibs. $7.50 — 50 Ibs. $14.50 — 100 Ibs. $28.00 
delivered anywhere in United States. Remit with order, 
Dealers write for prices; and quantity. 


GALVESTON PECAN COMPANY, 
radstreet. 


Galveston, Texas Reference: Dunn or B: 




















Banish 
drudgery hom 


th task 





ScRUBBING and scouring the 
toilet bowl is a most disagree- 
able task. Yet it is dangerous 
to neglect it. Let Sani-Flush do 
this work for you. It cleans 
quickly and surely, Banishes foul 
odors. Removes sediment from 
the hidden unhealthful trap. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush. The job is done! 
Sani-Flush removes marks, 
stains and incrustations. No 
hand work, no dipping water. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep it handy. 
Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 











Canton, Ohio 

















Fireside Basket 


Ask to See It at Your —— 


A handsome fireside ornament. 

durable, convenient container tor 

wood. Will-O-Ware Baskets are the vogue. 
Hand woven, hand colored. Autumn brown or 


driftwood gray. Graceful, artistic design. Size 
24 inches. If your dealer cannot opp you we 
will send it direct on receipt of pete S 
Write for Other 4d of Will-O-Ware 
Circular Baskets illustrated and described. 
Madison Basketcraft Company 
540 N. Third Street, Burlington, lowa 
Genuine Will-O-Ware Baskets are labeled. 


THIS WONDERFUL INVENTION 


converts any ordinary cook 
stove intoa range. OXO- 
GA ie from oO 


at more efficient than ‘coal. 
heatin r- 
oon Responsible distribu- 
tors wanted. 

GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 
104 N. May St., 7 - - Chicago, ‘Ills. 
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Entertaining at Home 
Continued from page 56 


accord with one another. Good manners 
are nothing but evidence that one con- 
siders the feelings of other people. Where 
is the child to learn how to associate with 
his fellowmen more naturally than by his 
own hearth? 

Yet how is time to be found for guests, 
to make them comfortable and happy? 
Perhaps a complete reorganization of 
one’s ideas may be necessary. Simplicity 
is the keynote to living beautifully these 
days. It is the simple meal, the simple 
gown and the simple bouquet that is the 
most artistic. Entertaining must be in 
keeping with the age. Elaboration is not 
to be tolerated. Tiny candles, mounted 
saucily ou a cake, winking their eyes of 
flame at folks, colorful garden flowers, or 
a chopped vegetable salad tucked happily 
into gay red tomatoes may be the magic 
touch that lifts the meal above the com- 
monplace. 

The company food problem may be 
approached from various angles. As I 
think of women who are rated as excep- 
tionally clever hostesses and brilliant 
cooks, I note they all have their special- 
ties, or dishes they can fashion more 
successfully than anyone. These melt-in- 
the-mouth creations are so delicious that 
everyone who tastes of them once longs 
for other opportunities to partake of 
them again. 

Any woman can gain a complete mas- 
tery of a few dishes. Maybe one will be 
enough, altho two, three or four will 
equip one more efficiently. The reputa- 
tion of one of my friends rests on those 
cunning morsels of food, baking powder 
biscuits, and the home-made jams and 
jellies she serves with them. Another 
depends on broiled meats, French fried 
potatoes, and a certain combination salad. 
Noodles, hot rolls, souffles, omelets, fried 
chicken and waffles, salads, filled cookies, 
gingerbread, coffee and doughnuts, New 
England chowder and pumpkin pies are 
some of the specialties of goodly cooks. 

It takes practice to attain perfection 
in preparing a dish as it does in almost 
everything. If a good recipe is chosen, a 
fine start is made. The use of wholesome 
ingredients, measured accurately and 
combined according to directions, is the 
second step to success. By cooking the 
dish at the proper temperature, which 
means a thermometer should be used if 
uniform results are desired, there is no 
reason why the culinary creation should 
not be a triumph. 

Thru the years that I have been keeping 
house I have worked out a few specialties. 
Here are some of the dishes I employ to 
add a bit of merriment to some of the 
most delightful times in our household, 
the hours when food, thoughts and fire- 
side are shared with friends. As I tell how 
to make them, I wish I could describe 
the memories that come of all the happy 
voices, some of which are never to be 
heard again, that have sounded around 
our board as these foods have been eaten. 


Lamb Stew With Dumplings 


Cut in small pieces one pound of neck 
of lamb; roll in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour seasoned with one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
pepper. Brown in two tablespoonfuls of 
hot drippings, add one pound of string 
beans and eight small carrots cut fine. 
Cover with boiling water. Simmer until 
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Hot Water Everywhere 


with a 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 
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OD te 4 
es | 
Smokeless ’ 
Odorless 
Inexpensive 
to install 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dry andbath. Attaches to regular range 
boiler without disturbing connections. 


See our demonstration at the Sesqui-Centennial, 
Booth No. 3, Liberal Arts Building 


HOLYOKE HEATER co. 
HOLYOKE ASS 











What are your Sewage 
Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists ust the idea Jsanitary 
service suited for your su urban home, camp 0: 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


ip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. -S 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in 
No failures. Fully guaranteed. Easily installed 


Before You Order 
Any System 


write for San Borie, tides and free plan 
- Give us the brief details 






Sheree get Ne cbligation Se mayen oars Mal 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 
_Syracuse, WY. | 











moss. CEDAR CHEST .°“* 
Yphinnd wre et Dees, oe Bs 


~~, pe riend val furnished "you 


than a store 
chest.” Neff 





Roomy, measures 41 in. x 18 
in. by 17 in. over all weighs 
78 pounds, cra lor only 


lothes, le from moths. 
nd ney a 

we will include beautiful solid 

copper trim w cop 








KUEMPEL Co. Est. 1918. YY unempet Bidg., 














WOMEN wh Seare time 
If you only have 2 or 3 hours a day, Spare time, you can 


turn them into CASH. No vious ex perience necessary. 
Hundreds of practical "methods that can be run from your 


,own hom all proven examples of success. Paps epee, 


young or old, who needs money,send stamp for particul: 
Association, 220FifthAve. 


Women’ s Progress “Dept.A-2. Wen York City 
rf PERSH BSHELL, 
, best 


PECANS itp iret pi 


fos. “Chee of Money Quantity 
W. & H. GREER, L LUMBER’ ON, MISS. 


All Wool Yarn for Sale 


from manufacturer at bargain. Samples free. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Dept, C, HARMONY, MAINE 


Make a Butterfly Tray 4u4 other 
Ge. Easy to make and sell. Illustrated Cat- 
Reed. utterflies, Grasses, 
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tender, thicken the liquid with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour first dissolved in a 
little cold water, and serve with dump- 
lings. 

Dumplings, which are favorites in m 
household, are served with various kinds 
of stews, especially with chicken. Meas- 
ure carefully and sift together two cup- 
ruls of sifted pastry flour, three teaspoon- 
tuls of baking powder and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Add slowly, mixing 
thoroly, enough thin cream to make a 
soft dough. Top milk may be used in- 
stead of cream. The amount of liquid 
required varies w‘th the flour, but about 
three-fourths cupful is sufficient. Drop 
the dough by spoonfuls from the tipof a 
spoon into the boiling stew. Take care to 
drop each dumpling on a piece of meat 
or vegetable in order that it may not be 
immersed in the broth. Dumplings are 
to be steamed, not boiled. Cover the 
kettle closely, and steam twelve minutes, 
taking care that the liquid is kept boilin 
gently during the period and that the lid 
is not removed. Test the dumplings with 
a straw at the end of twelve minutes. If it 
comes out clean, they are cooked. Re- 
move and serve at once, placing them as 
a border on the platter around the steam- 


ing stew. 
Oyster Stew 


Clean one quart of fresh oysters by 
passing each one thru the fingers, making 
sure that all bits of shell are removed. 
Add one cupful of water to the oysters 
and put them on fo simmer. Watch them 
carefully and as soon as the edges begin 
to curl, remove from the stove and drain, 
straining the broth thru cheesecloth. To 
the broth add one quart of scalded milk. 
This should be hot, but not boiling. Stir 
in three teaspoonfuls of salt and one-half 
teaspoonful of pepper. Blend together six 
tablespoonfuls of butter and three table- 
spoonfuls of flour and add two table- 
spoonfuls of cold milk. Stir this into the 
hot milk gradually, and stir constantly. 
When smooth and creamy, add the oys- 
ters. Sprinkle the stew with paprika and 
serve piping hot with crisp crackers. Use 
of the thickening prevents curdling of 
the milk. For variety, add two cupfuls 
of cooked celery which has been cut in 
small crescents, when the oysters are 
added. 


Cream Puffs 


Place one-half cupful of butter in a 
saucepan and add gradually, stirring 
constantly, one cupful of boiling water. 
Set on the stove, bring to the boiling 
point and boil until the butter is melted. 
Then add one cupful of flour all at once 
and stir vigorously. Cook until the mass 
is smooth and thick and does not stick to 
the sides of the pan. Stir all the time to 
prevent scorching. Remove the paste 
from the fire and cool slightly. Now add 
four unbeaten eggs, one at a time, beating 
in every egg thoroly until the mixture is 
smooth and pliable before adding another. 
When all the eggs have been added, beat 
the mixture well. Grease a baking sheet. 
Drop the paste by teaspoonfuls on the 
baking sheet, two inches apart. Shape 
them with the handle of a spoon so they 
will be as nearly circular as possible. Pile 
the paste slightly in the center. Place in 
a hot oven, one registering 400 degrees 
F., and bake thirty-five minutes, when 
the puffs should be evenly browned, dry, 
light and well ong Cool thoroly before 
filling. The filling is inserted either by 

Continued on page 73 
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Making the Living Room 
More Attractive 


__ A davenport and chair, with the rare gracefulness of Suite 5038 
(illustrated above), add in a surprising measure to the charm and 
hospitable atmosphere of the living room. 


___ In these two pieces particularly you will find a fullness of genu- 
ine comfort matched only by the classic beauty of design and rich- 
ness of finish. They are winning unusual admiration. 


Let us tell you more about these attractive 
preces, how they are built and where they 
may be seen. We will include photographs. 


BUFFALO LOUNGE CO., 567 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Makers of Comfortable Upholstered Furniture ‘ 
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Have SOFT WAT 





Without 
a Cistern 


Free Circular tells all about this convenient, modern way of providi 
for new or old homes. If Won have renming well water in our antes —— 





Bathing the Fresh, Soft Water you want for Laundry, g, Dish- washing, 
poo, € 







Fresh Water 
SOFTENER 


—makes well water softer than rain water as fast as you can 
al o_ it 7 the faucet. Just pong through Softener takes out 
ness. No pumps—no waiting for rain—nodirt i 
—no gutter filth. Water is always clear, pm g at weak 4 —— — 








Softener soon paysits own cost insaving! v 
= noms with ing, ame sors and garments. Easily 
Down e fhip Champion Softener complete ready to use for only 
cctentn , pied en Te Th ar = Ay — yap 





CHAMPION WATER SOFTENER CO., Dept. + 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 











A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmowe 
~ ower for j 









GET A FARM 


- On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
ea, Parks Cemetaries. ~~: sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
Men ork. " prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers .rates. Send for booklet No. 31. Address 


H.S.FUNSTON Land Commissioner 
1702 Soo Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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t Cork Shows and All Amateur 
Speakers. CATALOGUE 
7%. &CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 224, CHICAGO 
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In Pinafores and Pantaloons 
there were snug little pockets that 
seemed just made for boxes of deli- 
cious Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops. 
Since 1847 careful mothers have given 
their children this absolutely pure, 
safe protection against coughs and 
coids. And children always love 
Smith Brothers’ delightful “candy”. 


Two kinds: S-B and Menthol. 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 




















High grade, clear, white bond paper—unusually smooth writ- 
ing surface. Size 6x7 inches with envelopes to match. Has 
that crisp, crackly ‘‘feel”’ that identifies it to everyone as su- 
perior quality stationery. Special handy box keeps paper and 
envelopes in order and easily reached. preventing waste. 


Your Name and Address Printed FREE! 


on every sheet and envelope, in rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed especially for clearness and taste. 
Makes a personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal 
gift printed with your friend's name. This stationery, unprinted, 
would ordinarily cost you more than $1.25; our large production at 
narrow margin makes this eons offer possible. 

Just send your name and address (write or print clearly) with $1.25 and 
this generous box of stationery will come to you neatly packed, postage 
prepaid. Money returned if you are not more than sati Order today. 


SUPERIOR STATIONERY CO 12°%2°%2;2 


MINNEHAHA HUMIDIFIER 
RADIATOR SHIELD 

Supplies Moisture to the Air—Removes Dust 
Indorsed by leading physicians. 








Preserves 
furniture 
Reduces 
coal bill 
Promotes | 
health 
Keeps walls | 
clean 





direct or write for circular 


Order . 
Sizes—17” $3.50, 24” $4.20, 29” $4.85, 36” $5.75. 


All sizes 10” wide 5” high. Sold by many leading dealers. 
The Specialty Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 














To Hang Up Things 
In Every Room 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A tea service need not be elaborate to be charming 


Clea for © lwo or? More 


DOROTHY DOANE HAYNES 


iv you are looking for a delightful way 
to entertain a few friends, there is 
nothing so thoroly enjoyable as a Tea 
Party. That may call to your mind a 
room full of people who are invited for 
an hour, a brief greeting, a bite to eat and 
then away. Or the Boston Tea Party 
which, tho probably the most important 
of all, was not what might be called “a 
pleasant social affair.” Or the Tea Party 
that Alice went to uninvited, with the 
Hatter, thesleepy Dormouse and the Mad 
March Hare. I don’t believe she had a 
very enjoyable time, for the Hatter was 
the only one who could have a clean cup. 

No, you are wrong every time. The 
kind I mean is for two, or more, all cozy 
before a leaping wood fire—if you are so 
fortunate as to have one—a pretty tea- 
table, daintily spread, and congenial com- 
pany. 

Tea-things have had a fascination for 
me ever since the days when my brother 
and I made sage tea in our playhouse and 
drank it out of bright tin tea-cups. There 
are so many pretty things for sale in the 
shops that no one need bewail the lack of 
priceless heirlooms. Some lucky ladies 


| have them—beautiful piecrust tip-tops; 


thin old spoons; fragile, sprigged china or 
lustrous pewter. But if such is not your 
good fortune you may have some bits 
that will give you an idea of the kind 
you want to assemble, whether it shall be 
stately and exquisite or quaint and charm- 
ing; whether it shall be reproductions of 
the old or quite frankly modern. It is 
hard to resist some of the alluring Spanish 
peasant tea sets even when you are look- 
ing for something that looks as if it might 
have been your grandmother’s. 


Not being one of the lucky, my tea 
things are all new with the exception of a 
square cherry table that belonged to my 
great-grandmother. My tea-board was 
a wedding gift and is very like the old 
ones pictured in the furniture books, of 
mahogany with an inlaid design in the 
center. My tea-pot, cream jug and sugar- 
bowl are new, softly shining pewter from 
England and are the darlingest fat things 
tho they cost the surprising sum of 
thirteen dollars and twenty cents. 

One advantage of having rather com- 
mon china in the Blue Willow pattern is 
that it is easily replaced and not at all 
expensive, but I do hope to have tea-cups 
and plates that are not quite so familiar 
and a bit more fragile one of these days. 
Wedgewood, Haviland and Royal Doul- 
ton all have such lovely designs and the 
prices are not so fearfully high considering 
the beauty of the china. Pressed glass or 
pewter plates, at about four dollars, are 
just the thing for cakes and sandwiches, 


A A ODERN silver is so beautiful that 

one really doesn’t mind substituting 
it for the priceless (and lacking) heirlooms. 
Modern linens are, of course, a necessity 
and exquisite they are, too. Heavy 
creamy Italian linen with lace and hem- 
stitching; fine white linen with dainty 
cross stitch, or heavier with charming 
bright peasant designs—it is truly diffi- 
cult to choose. 

Sometimes an alcohol-heated tea kettle 
is added to the appointments of the tes 
table, but in a tiny house it is almost as 
easy to boil water in the kitchen or—best 
of all—in the fireplace. That is where 


mine will boil when my long-looked for 
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You Don’t Have to 
Go Out for Water 


In stormy weather—in rain, sleet, 
snow—cold—thermometer below freez- 
ing—possibly below zero—pump frozen 
—must be thawed out— 

A GouldsAutowater System is so easy 
to have and inexpensive to operate. It 
gives you faucets and running water 
anywhere you want it for only a few 
cents a week. You cannot afford to be 
without one. 


Askfor our Booklet N which describes 
our complete line of electric and engine 
driven pumps and water systems. 


Goulds Autowater Systems may be 
purchased on deferred payments. 


GOULDS PUMPS, yee 


Seneca, Falls, N. Y. 


GOULDS 


AUTOWATER 
SYSTENS 


Your Last Chance! 
for a Glorious Garden of 


DARWIN TULIPS 


ives the bulbs now, and their gorge- 
ously colored, giant blooms, 1 
transform, in May, what might have 
been the dullest month 
_ the most brilliant of 

year in your 
ot are six distinct beau- 
ties offered at special “‘last- 

of-season”’ prices. 





Sazonne de La Tonnaye (Blush 
Dream (Helitrope and Violet) 
Clara Pink) 


WM. M. HUNT & CO. 
148 Chambers St., N. Y. C 


ACLEAN SKIN 


is the basis of beauty. Thousands 
possess it because the soap they use is 


Resinol 


PEACH $5207.10 & = 
APPLE JREES 


8mall or Lar xpress, Freight or Perce) Post, 


Pear, Doar, Flam. atari iat ri Oa _ Shade and 
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ship comes in. And with a tea kettle on 
the crane you have an excuse for a tea 
caddy, which can be had in the most 
adorable shapes in tin, silver or china. 

Now what to serve. Tea, of course. 
Any good kind just so it is hot. That’s 
about the only point upon which tea 
drinkers agree. India, Ceylon, China or 
Japan; green or black but freshly made 
and hot. 

When it comes to choosing the three 
cakes, cookies, hot breads or sandwiches 
the difficulty is rather which of the many 
than to find a variety. Something new 
and different or old favorites, it makes 
little difference so they are dainty and 
tasty. I hope you will have a Tea Party 
very soon and try some of these recipes 
which are favorites of ours. I am sure you 
will like them as well as we do and have 
many delightful afternoons this winter. 

Nut Bread 

2 eggs 4 teaspoonfuls of bak- 

1 cupful of sugar ing powder 

2 cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of white flour 1 cupful of chopped nuts 


2 cupfuls of graham 1 cupful of chopped 
flour dates, figs, or seed- 


less raisins 
Combine in order given. Put into 
greased bread pans and bake sixty min- 
utes at about 375 degrees. 
Arnagh Cale 


2 squares of chocolate % cupful of flour 

1 cupful of melted but- " teaspoonful of salt 
ter \% teaspoonful of bak- 

3 eggs ing powder 

1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of chopped 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla nuts 


Melt chocolate and butter together. 
Beat eggs and sugar together until light, 
and add flour, salt and baking powder 
sifted together. Combine mixtures, add 
nuts and vanilla. Bake in a shallow 
greased pan about twenty minutes at 
375 degrees. Cut into squares like fudge. 


Fruit Cake 
2 — of brown 2 packages of seedless 


raisins 
_ of molasses \y a of citron, 
1 cupful of butter 


1 cupful of milk (sweet 1 outa of chopped 
or sour) nuts 
— to taste Vanilla 
4 cupfuls of flour 


1 egg 
Cream butter and sugar, add egg and 

beat. Add molasses and milk. Add half 

the flour and mix the other half with the 

fruit before adding it. Add spices and 

flavoring and mix well. Bake three hours 

in greased bread pans at 275 degrees. 

Oatmeal Cookies 


1 cupful of butter 1 teaspoonful of soda 
; cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 


tablespoonfuls of mon 
liquid 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 egg 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 cupfuls of oatmeal 
2 cupfuls of flour 


Mix like any cookie in order given, 
sifting flour with soda, spices and salt. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a cookie sheet 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) 
until brown. The mixture will seem too 
stiff but is really all right. This makes 
about seventy cookies. 

Kisses 
teaspoonful ey 1 —_ of powdered 


Beat eggs stiff, and stir in sugar very 
lightly. Flavor. Drop on a greased paper 
and bake in a very slow oven (300 de- 
grees) until delicately browned. 

Pimento Cheese Sandwich Filling 


; tables ful of i; poe S f — 
ta nful of sugar 8 can of pimentos 
4 vtblespoontuls of Salt 


Beat ej eggs and sugar in double boiler. 
Add vinegar and set on stove. When 
warm, add diced cheese and chopped 
pimentos. Cook until thick, add salt 
and cool. This will keep some time in a 
really cold place. 
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birch is the ideal trim 





It gives wonderful effects, whether 
stained, enameled or finished natural 
to display the full richness of its 
beautifully figured graining. And, 
its nearly “‘mar-proof’ hardness re- 
tainsits fine appearance permanently. 





Good woodwork commandsa premium every-. 
where; thus, by using Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan birch for interior trim, doors, floors and 
veneer paneling, you not only secure the 
utmost in artistic effects but acquire a very 
tangible asset besides. The beauty of birch 
furniture is matched by its serviceability. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE — FREE 


It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh,Wisconsin 


Beautitill Birch for’ 


Beautttul Woodwork 








PLUXURY of Cistern Water 
at turn ofa Faucet— 


Soft rainwater for bathing, sham- 
pooing, shaving, dishwashing 
and home laun use—at the 
turn of a faucet! 


KEWANEE‘ ‘Bungalow 
Model’ Water Supply ystem 
does this for soon cents a day. 
KEWANEE also gives you 
fresh water like ‘‘city water"’ 


° Write for the facts of what 
ry this new KEWANEE can do. 






Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


KEWANEE 45. Franklio Street, Kewanee, Ill 
“Bungalow Model” 


Now 3140 KEWANEE 
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If you really want! oe 
to improve t con- 4 Tntructions 
dition of your skin, the scientific “a 
write for of the skin. 


ELEANOR ROE, Madison Theatre Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
















EVERY THRrry | 
you USEWIE rs 


Save “‘The Money 
You Would Not Miss’’ 
al CLE SAM’S REGISTERING 
& ADDING SAVINGS BANK 
REGISTERS EACH DEPOSIT 
(ringing bell) 
TOTALS THE DEPOSITS 
LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY 
OPENS AUTOMATICALLY 
Substantially built of Cold Rolled Steel, Beautifully 
Ornamented and Finished. 
ste mantfETIME GUARANTEE 
the little "alin tor™ the < Ttchen, "the Tring rpom, ete 


and the | 
not notice a cannot appreciate. 














GIRLS! —Deposit “the money would 
aot miss’’ and watch it Ay + alk 
stockings, lingerie, perfume, etc. 
FOR THE KIDDIES 
delight. “UNCLE 8AM'‘S” 
REGISTERING “& ADDING SAVINGS 
BANK isa os LD toy. It rings the bell, it 
registers the amount ry - shows the tota 1. 
Get your y t toy 
help him learn habits of thrift. 

Ask Your Dealer tor——— 
UNCLE SAM'S REGISTERING 
& ADDING SAVINGS BANK 
PENNY, NICKEL, DIME, 

R, HALF-DOLLAR 
AND 3-COIN MODELS on x5’’ x4” 
1% Ibs. 






















5% 5°x4" 
Ibs. 





The Durable Toy & Novelty Co. 
869 Broadway New York City 
If Your Dealer Has No Nore, Send This Coupon 




















Se a RS See | 
T SS ToY $ NOVELTY CO., Dept. R- 
enclose | ) $2.00, | ] $3.00 for which please have 
a delivered UNCLE SAM'S BANK of model indicated: § 
{ ] Penny; [ ] Nickel; [ ] Dime; Fi ] Quarter; at $2.00; 
7 { ] 3-Coin (for Nickels, Dimes and Quarters) at $3.00. % 
7 Name a 
@ Address i 
§ City State ‘ 
Dealer's Name. 
ene anes enanewenes wean al 





FREE Kalamazoo Book of 
WW of: Kelme) a4 


Prices :2%, 
Save , to 1, 


New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on ren 


Ranges, Furnaces, 

and sizes, Beautiful i+ 
— and combination 
+ Seite bt eta : 
and de! jue, y porce- 
lain enamel heating stoves.Cash 




















HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air, 
Just fill with water 
and heng on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals andin 
healthy homesevery- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. 





Postage prepaid 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
25 Common Street Boston, Mass. 


Dept. BH 1 
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Now I Enjoy Jewish Cookery 


Continued from page 57 


fryings in afryingpan. Beat the desired 
number of eggs in a bowl, pour over the 
salame, hot, and scramble the mixture. 
Serve immediately, piping hot. 


Chicken 


A 3\%-pound fat yellow 4 cupful of chicken fat 
chicken, boiling water 1 medium onion 


Dress, clean and cut the chicken to 
serve. Salt and let stand an hour. Heat 
the fat in an iron kettle; add the sliced 
onion, fry to a golden brown, remove, and 
set aside. Fry the pieces of chicken in the 
fat. When nicely browned combine with 
onion, cover with boiling water, and 
simmer an hour. 


Chopped Meat Rolled in Cabbage Leaves 


1 pound of lean raw 2 large tomatoes 
beef, chopped 1 onion, chop 
Salt and peppertotaste 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Juice of 1 small onion vinegar 
cupful of cooked rice 2 tablespoonfuls of 
ge leaves of cabbage sugar 


Season the meat highly with salt and 
pepper, add onion juice and rice. Soak 
the cabbage leaves in hot water a few 
minutes to make them less brittle. Roll 
a portion of the meat mixture in each 
leaf. Place them in a kettle with the rest 
of the ingredients, add a little water and 
let simmer and stew until cabbage is 
tender and well browned. 


Brisket of Beef, Lima Beans, and Rice 


1% pe pounds of brisket of 44 cupful of rice 
beef tablespoonfuls of 
1 medium-sized onion brown sugar 
2 cupfuls of lima beans 1% cupful of vinegar 
Salt and pepper 


Cut brisket into pieces about two 
inches each dimension, put into a stew 
pan and cover with water. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Add sliced onion and 
bring to boiling. Add the beans (previ- 
ously soaked overnight) and the rice. 
Cook until all ingredients are tender 
(about three hours). About ten minutes 
before serving dissolve the brown sugar 
in an iron skillet, add the vinegar, and 
stir until a sirup is formed. Combine with 
the other mixture and stir in thoroly. 

One of the ancient tabus of the Jewish 
cuisine concerns mixing a dairy product 
with meat. If a dairy product is part of 
the menu, meat is forbidden, and vice 
versa. 

A characteristic dish, Jewish, tho in- 
fluenced by centuries of European resi- 
dence, is potato pancake. 


Potato Pancake 


6 raw potatoes, grated 1 teaspoonful of salt 
3 whole eggs 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
A — of baking pow- A little milk 


Peel large potatoes and soak several 
hours, or overnight, in cold water; grate, 
drain, and for every pint allow two eggs, 
and one tablespoonful of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper, and a little 
milk to make of proper consistency. Beat 
eggs well and mix with the rest of the 
ingredients. Drop by spoonfuls on a hot 
buttered spider, in small cakes. Turn 
and brown on both sides. Or, bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees) in one pancake 
until crisp and brown, allowing fifteen 
minutes for baking each side. Serve 
with apple sauce. 

Hot breads are almost unknown among 
the Jews. The favorite bread in our 
home is pympernickel, which the Ger- 
mans taught their Jewish neighbors to 
love. Pumpernickel is a bread of coarse, 
unbolted rye, usually heavy, acid, nour- 
ishing, and wholesome, but not easily 
digested. It is widely used as a delica- 
tessen article. All orthodox Jewish homes, 
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Remodel cai 
Oak Flocrs 


Right over your old worn floors, lay Oak 
Flooring, at small cost, to modernize 
and beautify your home. Enjoy Nature’s 
enduring product—-sanitary, permanent, 
adding value to the home, growing 
more mellow and beautiful with time. 
Oak Floors are clean, and easily kept so. 
They save housework. 

Easily laid. No woodwork need 


be disturbed. Complete a room 
at a time, if more convenient. 


Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions tor 
treatment of various rooms. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


866 Hearst Building CRICAGO 


Knox 
Everlasting 


Furnace Pipe 


Now you can stop al. ) our smoke pipe troubles and 
worries. Don't delay any longer. Install Knox Pipe. 
Made of solid cast iron, ‘vill notrust out or corrode. 
Lasts for years. Knox pipe installed over 12 years 
ago—still in service and good for many more years. 
Does away with all danger of fire. Only pipe ever 
approved by National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Get ready for « comfortable wer for 
and install Knox Everlasting Fur- ~ _ ; 
nace pipe. bess: 
































WATERLOO REGISTER CO. 
Dept. 


Waterloo. Iowa) 


























in your heating plant (Hot Water, Steam 
or Hot Air) will automatically and economically 
maintain the desired temperature under all wea- 
ther conditions. The simplest, most efficient yet 
lowest priced Oil Burner in the field. 

Responsible Distributors Wanted. 


Gloria Light Co. 114 N. May St. CHICAGO 


If You Like Bird Visitors 
FEED THEM 


and they will visit = every day during 
the winter. This Bird as Station 
delivered anywhere in the United 
States for only $2.50. The weather 
vane keeps station turned away from 
the wind. Interesting and attractive. 


Catalog of Bird Houses and Garden Craft Furniture free. 
EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 41 Lake St., Crystal Lake, Ill. 
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and many that are not orthodox, know 
Eabbath Twist, which is something 
special. 

Sabbath Twist 


2 cupfuls of hot water 1% ounce of compressed 
2 tablespoonfuls of yeast 
table oil \{ cupful of lukewarm 
5 epeapeenne & salt ‘ water 
espoonf sugar e 
8 cupfuls of flour 


Pour water over salt, sugar and fat in 
mixing bowl. When lukewarm add yeast 
dissolved in lukewarm water. Add eggs, 
beaten, then add flour gradually. Mix 
and stir, then knead until smooth and 
elastic. Cover and set aside in a warm 
place to double its bulk. Turn half of 
the dough (for one loaf) on a board, cut 
into four equal parts, and with the hands 
roll each into a strand one and one-half 
inches thick, twisting three into a braid; 
fasten ends well and place in floured bread 
pan. Cut the remaining one-fourth into 
three parts, roll each part into a strand 
one-half inch thick, braid and lay on to 
of the braid in the pan. Brush over with 
beaten yolk of egg and sprinkle with 
poppy seed. Bake in a hot oven (375 
degre *s F.) forty-five minutes to one hour 
and cool in a draft to form a hard crust. 


Pumpernickel 


cupful of cornmeal 1 tablespoonful of cara- 
1% cupfuls of cold water way 
1% eupfuls of boiling 2 cupfuls of mashed 


water potatoes 
1% tablespoonfuls of %% cupful of lukewarm 


salt water 
1 tablespoonful of s 1 cake of compressed 
2 pe ae of fat yeast 
6 cupf of rye meal 2 cupfuls of wheat flour 


(rye 

Stir the cold water into tne cornmeal 
until smooth, place over fire, add the 
boiling water and let cook, stirring con- 
stantly, about two minutes or until it 
forms a mush. Add salt, sugar, and fat, 
and let stand until lukewarm. Add the 
mashed potatoes and the yeast dissolved 
in the one-fourth cupful of lukewarm 
water, and then the rye meal and wheat 
flour. Mix and knead to a smooth, stiff 
dough using wheat flour or corn flour 
on the board to mold. Cover, set aside in 
a warm place until double its bulk. Shape 
into three or four loaves and place in 
greased bread pans. Let rise to top of 
pans and bake one hour or longer in a, 
hot gven (350 degrees F.). This will keep 
moist for a week or longer. 

Stewed fruits—apricots, pears, prunes, 
apples, berries, even rhubarb—constitute 
popular Jewish desserts. Jewish cooks 
make tasty bread pudding (Kugel), 
and coffee kuchen. 

Kugel 

5 wheat bread rolls 1 teaspoonful of cinnh- 

%{ pound of raw suet mon 

4 cupful of brown sugar Grated rind of 1 lemon 

1 tablespoonful of mo- 1 tablespoonful of water 

lasses % pound of prunes, 

Salt stewed 


Soak the bread rolls in water, then 
press quite dry. Mix well with suet, 
sugar, molasses, cinnamon and lemon 
rind, the tablespoonful of water and a 
pinch of salt. Line an iron pot with alter- 
nate layers of above dough, and stewed 
and stoned prunes. Bake two hours at 
350 degrees, basting often with prune 
juice. 

Noodle Kugel 


3 cupfuls of noodles, cut % cupful of fat (chick- 
inch wide en, goose or butter) 
4 eggs Salt and pepper 


Cook noodles in salted, boiling water 
ten minutes. Drain and add the fat and 
the eggs, well beaten. Place in a well- 
greased pudding dish and bake in a hot 
oven (350 degrees) until top of Kugel is 
he browned. Serve hot with raspberry 
elly. 

-_ Continued on page 73 
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ff you are thinking of buying 
a range this fall, write us for 
our erona 


tang Oe 





This Beautiful White Enamel 


Wi trimmed full malleable construction 
} | 


ornviely 


Welcome news to the thousands who need 
new ranges — and know that a malleable 
range is the only kind that can give lasting 
satisfaction and real fuel economy. Now, 
you can save not only on fuel and repair 
expense, but on first cost as well. Never 
before have you been offered such VALUE 
at so my La ow ng See the Monarch “3000” 
at your dealer’s. 


$20 t0 40 under competition 


The Monarch is the only malleable range manufac- 
tured complete by one plant. That’s why we can pro- 
duce the best range ever built at a price far under 
what others are compelled to ask, Never was a more 
beautiful white range than this. Yet underneath is 
1d old substantial malleable construction that 
a lifetime. 

Electric Write us for figures on the eco- 
‘Ranges nomy of electric cooking. We 

make electrics too. The same high Monarch quality. 


Easy Terms reer, Monarch 

dealer is prepared 
to offer terms that make it easy to own the 
best. Write us if there is no dealer near you. 














MALLEABLE Inonw RANGE Co., 2478 Lake St. Beaver DamWis 
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EE Book avo cane con CHICKS 
how for and f: hicks 
grown. Gives pian 


Free-ConAkeys Poultry Book 


New Edition! 80 pages of information on feeding, rearing 
of chicks, culling of hens, ete. Tells how to t eep chick- 
ens healthy and make them pay. Whether a beginner or 
@ professional, Conkey's Book is worth dollars to you. 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps to pay postage. 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6578 Broadway, Clevelend, Chie 
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Designed by BENNIE HALL 


A pretty set for living room, bedroom or 
sun parlor made on heavy cream net and 
developed in soft colors in the old-fash- 
toned darning stitch is shown in the photo- 
graphabove. The curtain consists of asingle 
panel of net, with colored draperies at the 
sides. See opposite page for embroidery 
instructions and color suggestions. The 
net should measure about six meshes to 
the inch and the 40-inch width is prefer- 
able. Transfer pattern No. 247, blue, 20 
cents, gives oval motif for cushion, Trans- 
fer pattern No. 246, blue, 35 cents, gives 
motifs for one scarf and two curtain panels 





Chairbacks may be any shape desired. 
Those made as illustrated with tapes for 
attaching to chairs are very practical 
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At the left is an enlarged detail showing 
how the thread is woven in and oyt the 
meshes to make the darning stitch. Floss 
to embroider panel, cushion and scarf will 
be sent for $2.30. Fringe can be had at 30 
cents a yard. The three covers for chair 
backs, shown below, are taken from trans- 
fer patterns No. 123 and No.172. No. 123 
(blue, 20 cents), is used for the two. white 
covers and No. 172 (blue, 20 cents), for 
the black sateen cover. Each pattern con- 
tains additional designs that may be ap- 
plied to other articles. Floss to embroider 
the three covers-will be sent for 60 cents 


Always make chairbacks of washable ma- 
terial. Choose colors appropriate for the 
rooms in which they are to be used 
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Seeds from England’s 
choicest flowers 


You can enjoy the thrill of 
having a real English flower 
arden next summer. Plant 
Sitton’s Pedigreed Seeds and 
your garden will bloom with 
flowers that for form and color 
are rarely seen on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Special collection of 25 

varieties of annual and 

perennial flower seeds for 
$5.00 


This is a remarkable assort- 
ment and includes some of the 
finest strains ever grown. With 
this collection is included Sut- 
ton’s catalog and guide to hor- 
ticulture. Order early. 


Write for catalog 


Beaty flower lover should have 
oe utton catalog, for it is a 
guide to horticulture as _ well. 
Illustrated in colors. Mailed 
to any address for 35 cents in 
stamps or international money 
ote. Sutton & Sons, Dept. 
K, Reading, England. 


Sutton’s Impr oss 
Del helo 
ce a eababe 






ENGLAND’S BEST 














;Beautiful Gifts 
— made. 


Leg Ss no gift problem when 
ou have Thave! & Chandler’s 
earbook to tell you of the 

newest ideas—attractive book 

shelves, trays, tables, screens, 
xes; Roman-clay novelties; 
colorful glass; book ends and 


door stops; painted scarfs, curtains, 
pate runners; parchment shades; gay 
uered china—all so simple to make 
— the complete directions, and with 
materials po designs furnish 
And there’s a new, revised, sulecned. 
152: e, up-to-the-minute instruction 
which tells just how to decorate 
, china, glass, iron, fabrics and 
masdmngad-sbew to do it easily, skill- 
al and quickly. Regularly $1.00. 
Order now at 50c—just half price! 
The new 1927 Yearbook, 96 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated, tells all about the 
most chormns things — and at such 


™ low prices 
wa Send today. Yeohess é is FREE; 


SS instruction book only 50c. 

















not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportu, fo — 
money-maki and bi 
to 21°. 000 incomes a 
~ by experts. Easy to master under our 
Correspondence methods. Credentials award- 
ed. assist students and graduates in 
getting started +? developing their businesses. Estab- 
lished_1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 








American Landscape School, 79-J, Newark, N. '¥. 








. 
Every Quilter 
should have our new, enlarged 
book containing 500 prettiest 
and scarcest Patchwork and 











SPECIAL ?. he dean of of our oe 


B A to _— 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 14, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Needlework Directions 
(To accompany desiyns shown opposite) 

AMON G the most popular forms of em- 

broidery now is darned net, reminis- 
cent of the intriguing darned nets of 
yg’ s day, yet even more beauti- 

The cushion, scarf and curtain panel 
shown this month are quite as simple of 
execution as they are pretty and are 
equally appropriate for living rooms, 
bedroom or sun parlor. 

The curtain is designed to be used as a 
center panel, with colored draperies at 
each side. for this panel a heavy net— 
six meshes to the inch—is used. Net in 
the 40-inch width is best, altho narrower 
material may be used. The amount of 
net required will, of course, depend on 
the length of the window at which the 
curtain is to be used. For the draperies 
and valance, use rayon, pongee, shan- 
tung or any sunfast fabric. The panel may 
be finished with fringe or fancy stitchery. 
Forty inches of fringe is required for the 
panel. 

The scarf illustrated measures 40x18 
inches and is made crosswise of the ma- 
terial. The size of the table should, of 
course, govern the length of the scarf. 
Net to match the curtain panel is used 
for the scarf, the finished piece being 
posed over a foundation of the same ma- 
terial as the drapes. Fringe is used to 
finish the ends. Scarf and foundation 
may be tacked together at intervals. 

For'the cushion, it is best to purchase a 
ready-magle oval pillow foundation. Cov- 
er this foundation with satinette, sateen, 
shantung, or rayon—preferably material 
to match the drapes. The net top is made 
separately and is just an oval piece, em- 
broidered, finished with fringe, and tacked 
on top of the pillow. The pillow motif 
measures 19x12) inches, and the finished 
top, of course, is slightly larger. 


“THE embroidery is done with six-strand 
floss in pretty colors, the darning or 
‘{n-and-out” stitch being used. See en- 
larged detail of work on opposite page. 
Suggestions for color arrangement are: 
' Stems, brown; roses, four shades of 
rose, with the darkest at center and 
lightest at outer edge; leaves, green. The 
“petal flowers’’ or cosmos may be either 
in purple and lavender or in medium and 
light blue—or some may be made in 
lavender and purple and others in two 
shades of blue. The centers are orange. 
Keep these color suggestions as no chart 
is furnished with the patterns. Transfer 
pattern No. 247, blue, 20 cents, gives hot- 
iron transfer for cushion motif. Transfer 
pattern No. 246, blue, 35 cents, gives 
motifs for two curtain panels and one 
scarf. The net may be bought in any 
department store. For those who cannot 
secure it nearby, we will supply this net 
in the 40-inch width at $1 a yard, postage 
prepaid. Measure carefully before mak- 
ing your order as net and fringe cannot 
be returned. If possible, buy it in your 
own neighborhood store. This will be to 
your advantage, as we do not carry net 
in large quantities and cannot offer it at 
special prices. 

In response to a great many requests 
we are showing this month several favor- 
ite Better Homes and Gardens designs 
adapted to covers for chairs. These may 
be made on linen, firm cotton, sateen, or 
any other washable materia]. They may 
have loops of the material for convenience 
in fastening on chairs. 

Continued on page 71 








No tretible 


to fix 
cracked walls 





—and the wall 
is as good 
as new 





Rutland is the handiest Patching Plas- 
ter you can use. It does not dry or 
“set” instantly like plaster of paris, so 
it’s easy to work. It makes a perma- 
nent patch which will not shrink, crack, 
mona or fall out. You can paint or 
paper over it and the patch will not 
“spot” through. 
Paint, wall-paper, and hardware stores 
sell it. If your dealer hasn't it, mail 
coupon for 2% lb. car- 
ton. Pay the postman 
30 cents plus postage. 
Rutland lay Co., 
Dept. Ji6, Rutland, 


Vermont. 









Patching Plaster 


TF RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J16, Rutland, Vermont. 7 
Send me 24 |b.carton of Rutland Patching Plaster. | 
DE Ai obt ted necks aces ebaed kb véeetbuean 


I Mak ceheesckesbettuded aces ceadebeit | 


| TO PORE eS) Sees 


This Lovely Tilt 
Top Table 


Only*459 


of hundreds of appealing articles 
20 home that you can buy at less 
than wholesale price and feces 
yourses come teach youfor pleas- 
ure or p 
Fireside Leduststes teaches mem- 
bers decoration of parchment shades, 
plaques, occasional furniture, batiks, toys, etching copper 
= brass—easy “‘three step’ method anyone can learn— 
—— complete working outfit, furnishes every type of 
tware, object of art and furniture at less than whole- 
pe ty Members make tremendous savings for own home or 
big profits doing fascinating work for friends. 
FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
time work: —4 pt ph < } ba op ng mh ohm A mi 
e! ic or uu 
book. Tells how to joins No cost, Be Sbligatien "Write today” 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 89-8, Adrian, Mich. 


MAKE HANDSOME HANDBAGS 
Big illustrated book giving complete directions and nd dostane 
other interesting uses for old inner 
tubes with REDDY RUBBER outfit of new materiale 
or making and trimming—complete for $1.00 prepaid 
REDDY RUBBER CO. Dept. E 


149 Marvin Ave. Akron, Ohio 
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Makes Doors 
and Windows 
Weathertight 


Solid Comfort 


at very Slight Cost 


You can equip your home with Wirfs 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip for so 
little that it saves its cost in fuel the first 
year—and gives you comfort for many 
years. This flexible, rubberized weather- 
strip is weatherproof, dustproof, vermin- 
proof, lasts for years and costs only 8¢ 
per foot for maroon; 10¢ per foot white 
(slightly higher west of Rocky moun- 
tains.) It renders a service no other 
can. Apply it yourself — tack hammer 
is only tool needed. 








is sold by good hardware dealers every- 
where. The exact footage you require 
is cut off, like rope, from a reel. No 
waste. No wood or metal. No sawing 
or mitering — simply tack it on. The 
genuine is identified by the name and 
foot mark on the tacking lap. Insist 
upon it. Apply it now and welcome 
winter weather with “Home Comfort.” 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
125 South 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 











The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


ASEMI-ANNUAL application of 


<i NO-BLUR on rindshi 
sy your windshield w 
SSS mA enable you to enjoy the safety and 
RASA“ convenience of clear vision through 
Rae «= the ENTIRE windshield each time 
Svs SN it rains... .invisible after beinga 
Vy plied... . will not wear or wash off. 


A quality product thatis being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-o0z. size sufficient to last 
life of yourcar. Price $1.00at your 
dealers or at gee direct. 
Results guarant: 
STANDARD SALES CO. 

Dept.B Memphis, Tenn. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catlog on request. 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 


ge! 





oS 





: Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3322 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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birthday of Lincoln again on Wednesday. 
This is the third time since last 
October.” 

It was while in Savannah that Harris 
met, wooed and married Esther LaRose, 
daughter of a Canadian family. We find 
him penning those sweet nothings that 
mean so much to love when the young 
sweetheart is temporarily away from 
him, and which gives an index to his 
humanness and nature. “I have no ambi- 
tion that is not somehow connected with 
you and no thought that is not wholly 

ours,” he wrote, as thousands of lovers 
te written from time immemorial, as 
lightly as the falling dew. There was just 
this difference—Harris meant and lived as 
long as life itself lasted what he said; and 
most of the others manage to forget 
with the passage of the years, love’s 
sweet yearning. ‘With you, I am happy 
and content—without you, I should be 
miserable indeed.” 


i the fullness of time two boys came 
to bless the union and the young father 
found himself developing a greater inter- 
est than ever in children. “I am fond of 
children, but not in the usual way, which 
means a hug, a kiss, and a word in pass- 
ing. I get down to their level, think with 
them and play with them.’”’ He was not 
interested alone in his own youngsters, 
but seemed to be in league with the child 
nature everywhere, due to his own ex- 
treme sensitiveness, a quality which he 
never lost, and which was to become the 
cloud by day and the pillar by night that 
was to guide him thru life. 

Soon an epidemic broke out in Savan- 
nah which was to change all of his plans. 
Fate sometimes deals us a blow, or a2 
fancied slight at the time, which deter- 
mines the course of the years for us and 
writes large in the record our whole 
course. The epidemic did that for Harris. 
It sent the young family scurrying for the 
highlands where the air was purer and 
the climate more healthful. He went 
with his customary good humor, doubt- 
less glad to shake the old fetters and try 
his hand in the city which then was loom- 
ing as the most promising of the whole 
state, so far as future was concerned. 

And it was, indeed, fortunate, for 
before long he found himself associated 
with Henry W. Grady on the Atlanta 
“Constitution” and on the threshold of a 
brilliant career. These two men—Grady 
and Harris—did more to put out the 
fires of hate, then brightly smoldering in 


a thousand communities, than any other: 


pair and they exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence in the molding of public opinion. 

Grady’s talent lay more in the direc- 
tion of the platform and as a conversa- 
tionalist, brilliant editor tho he was. As 
a writer, he was inferior to Harris, either 
in humor or facile expression with the 
pen. He excelled Harris in his ability 
to mingle with his fellows, and as an 
orator there was, of course, no compari- 
son. Together, they made an unusual 
team. 

For twenty-four years Harris was to 
remain connected with the “Constitu- 
tion.” It was there, in the conduct of a 


column of short bits that he first intro- 
duced his famous negro dialect stories 
and brought “Uncle Remus” a name by 
which he is known far and wide, to the 
attention of the public. 

Altho he was poet, humorist, essayist, 
editorial writer, paragrapher, novelist, 
short story and article writer, and creator 
of fairy stories, he will ever be remem- 
bered for his “Uncle Remus” legends 
based on negro dialect. It is an open ques- 
tion as to whether his “Uncle Remus” 
stories exhibited the best of his talent, 
but they appealed to the world and what 
the world first likes of a writer’s work 
is what usually fixes his reputation. 
Roosevelt always maintained that Harris’ 
“Free Joe” story was one of the two best 
short stories in the language. 

He gave us many characters that at- 
tained unbelievable popularity such as 
Brer Rabbit, Miss Meadows, Brer Fox, 
and the like. He was the originator of the 
animal characters that have proved so 
popular in the weaving of child stories, 
and we have only to look at the legion of 
his imitators to understand how tre- 
mendous an achievement this was. 

There is always a tremendous quality 
of satire in this, when we remember that 
they first came forward at a time when 
there was a great deal of nature-faking, 
years later to be exposed by a vigorous 
naturalist-president. The nature-faking 
to which I refer was not that which per- 
sonified animal characters and caused 
them to do things that only human beings 
might do—for they were properly cloaked 
as folk-legends and fairy stories—but 
nature-faking of a more insidious and 
hurtful kind. It is remarkable, as a 
tribute to his art, when we remember 
how completely the nature-fakers fell 
and how serenely his own stories mounted 
in popular estimation! 


N a world that is full of much self- 
seeking, in which the vain and self- 
assertive usually far outstrips the meek 
and the humble, it is refreshing to find 
now and then a real soul that sails quietly 
into the port of success. It is a real thrill 
to find a man who is too humble to blow 
loud blasts on his own trumpet, who is too 
happy in his own family circle to care to 
risk its serenity for a taste from the cup 
of fame, who is so shy and bashful that 
he hovers ever in the background and 
blushes and is undone when someone 
inadvertently discovers him in the multi- 
tude. It is a real thrill, because it indi- 
cates without fear of contravention that 
he means the philosophy of life he lives 
and is not merely posing and praying his 
heart out that the bold, white light of 
notoriety will find him. 

Joel Chandler Harris was of the meek, 
who, it was said, shall inherit the earth. 
But we are glad that it was not his meek- 
ness alone that brought him into his in- 
heritance. It was his great, outpouring, 
mothering spirit of sympathy that swept 
all into his ken. It was that great, sub- 
lime nature—and that happiness which 
he brought to others, that found him out. 
For that we are all, indeed, eternally 
grateful. 
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Volume II 
Now Ready | = 


The second volume ot “Homes of 
famous Americans”, containing the 
last twenty-four “Homes,” is just off 
the press. In binding and interior 
make-up, it is a mate to Volume I. 
The fol ey | “Homes” are included 


in Volume II: 


. Quiney Mansion, Hom 


+ The Home of Noah W 
- Oak Knoll, Home of Jc 
- Sagamore Hill, Home 


12. The Grange, Home of 


Burroughs 


16. The Home of Mary, 
ington 


17. Orchard House, Home 


Riley 


handler Harris 


24. The Home of William 


1. Mt. Vernon, Home of 


7. The Home of General 


et Elisa 


12. Carlyle House, Shrine 


1S. Paul Revere’s Home 


20. William Penn's House 


John Howard Payne 





1. Gunston Hall, Home of George Mason . 
2. Fordham Cottage, Home of Edgar Allen Poe 
« The Birthplace of Ierac! Putnam 


3 
4 
S. The Home of John Marshall 

6. Jumel Mansion, Last Home of Aaron Burr 
7 

8 
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10. The Home of Walt Whitman 
11. Fort Hill, Home of John C. Calhoun 


13. Slabsides and Riverby, Haunte of J aa 


14. Huguenot House, Home of Thomas Paine 
15S. Red Hill, Home of Patrick Henry 


18. Crouseland, Home of William Henry Harrison 
19. Montpelier, Home of James Madison 
20. Lockerbie Street, Home of James Whitcomb 


21. an Sign of the Wren's Nest" Home of Joel 


22. The Boyhood Home of Mark Twain 
23. John Brown's Cabin at Osawatomie 


Homes in Volume | 


2. The Hermitage, Home of Andrew Jackson 
3. The Home of Abraham Lincoln 

4. Beauvoir, Home of Jefferson Davis 

S. The Home of Betsy Ross 

6. Hardscrabble. Cabin Home of Grant 


8. Mt. Pleasant, Home of Benedict Arnold 
s. Fiies Bouse, Where Harriet Beecher Stowe 


10. The Home of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
11. Arlington, Home of General Lee 


13. Craigie House, Home of Longfellow 
14, Federal Hill, “My Old Kentucky Home” 


16. Ashland, Homeof Henry Clay 

17. Walden, Rendezvous of Thoreau 

18. Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson 
19. Elmwood, Home of Janes Russell Lowell 


21. Wayside, Home of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
22. The Home of John and Priscilla Alden 
23. “Home Sweet Home,” Boyhood Home of 


24. Waynesborough, Home of “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne 
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Alexander Hamilton 


contain. 
These volumes will be a lasting pleasure to 
eo Mother of Wah ou. You will be proud to hand them to your 
riends. Guests and children will enjoy read- 

of Louisa May Aleott ing them. 


More than History— 
More than Biography 


As one of the hundreds of thousands who 
have read the “‘Homes” from month to month 
in Better Homes and Gardens, no doubt, you 
have welcomed these new, clearer’ pictures of 
the men and women who have he make 
America, Elsewhere you have gazed at them 
in the passing parade of History, or watched 
them through the glamor of biography. But 
you meet them in their homes, face to face, in 
the pages of “‘Homes of Famous Americans.” 
You learn to know them asreal people. There 
lies much of the power of the “Homes” to 
awaken new interest at each reading. 


Impressively Bound 


In appearance, the volumes are unusually at- 
tractive. Generous margins and attractive 
type-style do their part to increase the pleasure 
of reading. The pages are heavy book paper, 
with eal wen and deckle edges. The covers 
are in three-colors, stamped in gold. 


Please Use the Coupon 


These “‘Homes” are permanent contributions 
to American literature. Make them a perma- 
nent part of your own library. Please accept 
our trial inspection offer. It is made for your 
convenience. As a limited edition of these 
volumes has been printed, we suggest you send 
the coupon at once. 


Meredith Publications 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
1770 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 
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They Deserve a Place with 
Most Treasured Books 


Enrich your library with these bound volumes of 
Chesla Sherlock’s “Homes of Famous Americans”’ 





A Gift That Lives 


The friend to whom you give one or both of 
these inspiring volumes will feel a glow of 
thanks every time the pages are opened. The 
two books are clean wholesome, valuable read- 
ing straight through, especially valuable as an 
inspirational gift for boys and girls. 

“Homes of Famous Americans” is the kind 
of literature that lives on—a book to which 
people turn again and again through the years. 

Send for one or both of these volumes on our 
trial offer. You will agree that to a boy or 
girl, or to an older friend who shares your a 
preciation of fine books there could hardly be 
a finer Christmas present. 


Take Advantage of Our 
Trial Offer 


Either or both of these remarkable 
volumes will be sent you postpaid 
promptly upon receipt of price. If 
you are not thoroughly delighted 
with them, simply return them, 
and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded at once. 
Please remember, the 
editions are limited. 


Clip the 
Coupon 
Now. 









































Makes Doors 
and Windows 
Weathertight 


Solid Comfort 


at very Slight Cost 


You can equip your home with Wirfs 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip for so 
little that it saves its cost in fuel the first 
year—and gives you comfort for many 
years. This flexible, rubberized weather- 
strip is weatherproof, dustproof, vermin- 
proof, lasts for years and costs only 8¢ 
per foot for maroon; 10¢ per foot white 
(slightly higher west of Rocky moun- 
tains.) It renders a service no other 
can. Apply it yourself — tack hammer 
is only tool needed. 


Home Comrcnr 
WEATHERSTRIP 


is sold by good hardware dealers every- 
where. The exact footage you require 
is cut off, like rope,from a reel. No 
waste. No wood or metal. No sawing 
or mitering — simply tack it on. The 
genuine is identified by the name and 
foot mark on the tacking lap. Insist 
upon it. Apply it now and welcome 
winter weather with “Home Comfort.” 


E. J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION 


Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


125 South 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 











The Best Dollar You Ever Spent 


ASEMI-ANNUAL application of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains... .invisible after beinga 
plied. ... will not wear or wash of. 
A quality product thatis being wel- 
comed by motorists everywhere. 
Regular 2-oz. size sufficient to last 
life of yourcar. Price $1.00at your 
dealers or sent pestpats direct. 
Results guaranteed. 

STANDARD SALES CO. 
pt.B emphis, Tenn. 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catlog on request. 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly 
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birthday of Lincoln again on Wednesday. 
This is the third time since last 
October.” 

It was while in Savannah that Harris 
met, wooed and married Esther LaRose, 
daughter of a Canadian family. We find 
him penning those sweet nothings that 
mean so much to love when the young 
sweetheart is temporarily away from 
him, and which gives an index to his 
humanness and nature. ‘I have no ambi- 
tion that is not somehow connected with 
you and no thought that is not wholly 
yours,”’ he wrote, as thousands of lovers 
have written from time immemorial, as 
lightly as the falling dew. There was just 
this difference—Harris meant and lived as 
long as life itself lasted what he said: and 
most of the others manage to forget 
with the passage of the years, love’s 
sweet yearning. “With you, I am happy 
and content—without you, I should be 
miserable indeed.”’ 


N the fullness of time two boys came 

to bless the union and the young father 
found himself developing a greater inter- 
est than ever in children. “I am fond of 
children, but not in the usual way, which 
means a hug, a kiss, and a word in pass- 
ing. I get down to their level, think with 
them and play with them.”” He was not 
interested alone in his own youngsters, 
but seemed to be in league with the child 
nature everywhere, due to his own ex- 
treme sensitiveness, a quality which he 
never lost, and which was to become the 
cloud by day and the pillar by night that 
was to guide him thru life. 

Soon an epidemic broke out in Savan- 
nah which was to change all of his plans. 
Fate sometimes deals us a blow, or 2 
fancied slight at the time, which deter- 
mines the course of the years for us and 
writes large in the record our whole 
course. The epidemic did that for Harris. 
It sent the young family scurrying for the 
highlands where the air was purer and 
the climate more healthful. He went 
with his customary good humor, doubt- 
less glad to shake the old fetters and try 
his hand in the city which then was loom- 
ing as the most promising of the whole 
state, so far as future was concerned. 

And it was, indeed, fortunate, for 
before long he found himself associated 
with Henry W. Grady on the Atlanta 
“Constitution” and on the threshold of a 
brilliant career. These two men—Grady 
and Harris—did more to put out the 
fires of hate, then brightly smoldering in 
a thousand communities, than any other 
pair and they exerted a tremendous influ- 
ence in the molding of public opinion. 

Grady’s talent lay more in the direc- 
tion of the platform and as a conversa- 
tionalist, brilliant editor tho he was. As 
a writer, he was inferior to Harris, either 
in humor or facile expression with the 
pen. He excelled Harris in his ability 
to mingle with his fellows, and as an 
orator there was, of course, no compari- 
son. Together, they made an unusual 
team. 

For twenty-four years Harris was to 
remain connected with the “Constitu- 
tion.” It was there, in the conduct of a 





column of short bits that he first intro- 
duced his famous negro dialect stories 
and brought “Uncle Remus” a name by 
which he is known far and wide, to the 
attention of the public. 

Altho he was poet, humorist, essayist, 
editorial writer, paragrapher, novelist, 
short story and article writer, and creator 
of fairy stories, he will ever be remem- 
bered for his “Uncle Remus” legends 
based on negro dialect. It is an open ques- 
tion as to whether his “Uncle Remus” 
stories exhibited the best of his talent, 
but they appealed to the world and what 
the world first likes of a writer’s work 
is what usually fixes his reputation. 
Roosevelt always maintained that Harris’ 
“Free Joe” story was one of the two best 
short stories in the language. 

He gave us many characters that at- 
tained unbelievable popularity such as 
Brer Rabbit, Miss Meadows, Brer Fox, 
and the like. He was the originator of the 
animal characters that have proved so 
popular in the weaving of child stories, 
and we have only to look at the legion of 
his imitators to understand how tre- 
mendous an achievement this was. 

There is always a tremendous quality 
of satire in this, when we remember that 
they first came forward at a time when 
there was a great deal of nature-faking, 
years later to be exposed by a vigorous 
naturalist-president. The nature-faking 
to which I refer was not that which per- 
sonified animal characters and caused 
them to do things that only human beings 
might do—for they were properly cloaked 
as folk-legends and fairy stories—but 
nature-faking of a more insidious and 
hurtful kind. It is remarkable, as a 
tribute to his art, when we rensember 
how completely the nature-fakers teil 
and how serenely his own stories mounted 
in popular estimation! 


N a world that is full of much self- 

seeking, in which the vain and self- 
assertive usually far outstrips the meek 
and the humble, it is refreshing to find 
now and then a real soul that sails quietly 
into the port of success. It is a real thrill 
to find a man who is too humble to blow 
loud blasts on his own trumpet, who is too 
happy in his own family circle to care to 
risk its serenity for a taste from the cup 
of fame, who is so shy and bashful that 
he hovers ever in the background and 
blushes and is undone when someone 
inadvertently discovers him in the multi- 
tude. It is a real thrill, because it indi- 
cates without fear of contravention that 
he means the philosophy of life he lives 
and is not merely posing and praying his 
heart out that the bold, white light of 
notoriety will find him. 

Joel Chandler Harris was of the meek, 
who, it was said, shall inherit the earth. 
But we are glad that it was not his meek- 
ness alone that brought him into his in- 
heritance. It was his great, outpouring, 
mothering spirit of sympathy that swept 
all into his ken. It was that great, sub- 
lime nature—and that happiness which 
he brought to others, that found him out. 
For that we are all, indeed, eternally 
grateful. 
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These Two Volumes 


**The binding is splendid: You 
already know what I think of 
the contents.’’— Jacob F 
Weintz, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Your very interesting book. 
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The second volume ot “Homes of 
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last twenty-four “Homes,” is just off 
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17. Orchard House, Home of Louisa May Alcott ing them. “Homes of Famous Americans” is the kind 
18. Crowseland, Home of William Henry Harrison M h Hi of literature that lives on—a book to which 
19. Montpelier, Home of James Madison ‘ ore t an istory— people turn again and again through the years. 
20. Lockerbie Street, Home of James Whitcomb M h Bi Send for one or both of these volumes on our 
Riley : ore t an iography trial offer. You will agree that to a boy or 
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22. The Boyhood Home of Mark Twai As one of the hundreds of thousands who preciation of fine books there could hardly be 
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If you lose an insurance policy, 
you have to pay to have a 
duplicate policy issued. 


If you lose an unregistered 
bond, there is nothing you can 
do to recover on it. 


If you lose a deed, you have dif- 
ficulty in borrowing or selling. 


If you lose a stock certificate in 
your name, you have to give 
an indemnity bond to get an- 
other. 


If you lose a contract or lease, 
you are at the mercy of the 
other party. 


If your will is lost, your estate 'will be settled 
according to law, not according to your desires. 


—if you will fasten to a wall 
of your home a Murphy 
Wall Safe, you will have 


° a place to keep your 
valuable papers and jewelry, too, safe from 
loss, safe i fire, safe from theft. Steel, insu- 
lated, combination lock. 


Itis easy to fastena Murphy Wall Safe to your 
wall. It is low cost protection — lifetime pro- 
tection. One loss—and it would have been 
cheaper to have a Murphy Wall Safe. Write 
for detailed description of this steel safe, for 
fire and theft tests, for price and instructions 
for putting one up. Don’t wait for a loss. Pro- 
tect your valuables today. Send the coupon, 
now. Murphy Door Bed Company, Wall Safe 
Division, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 

Wall Safe Division, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I wish moreinformation about the safety 
provided by the Murphy Wall Safe. 
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25 hours on one filling. 
pang b a ~ Every home,store,church,can now 
f have all the advantages of natural 
gas heat at a cost of 1 cent an hour. 
Burns 8 to 10 hours on gallon of 
Coal Oil. Le ee par ore 
comfortable tha or wood fire. 
No wick—no emabe—a0 odor, Will 
heat the whole house in coldest 
weather. Meg be moved from room to room. Simple; 
turns oe and down—off and on like city gas. Absolutely 
safe. T nds in Happy Homes everywhere. Built of 
steel and nickel—weighs 44 lbs.—height 22 inches. 
Simply send name =e cirevlar, 
ye or how it wor! amaz- 
ing free home 


‘EVERBRITE STOVE | 00. 
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Getting on a Life-Time 
Habit Basis 


Continued from page 55 
hint; plasticity—and what a challenge 
that is to have a care how we mold them; 
love of approval—and so have we all. 

Many of the ordinary activities can be 
managed by playing upon these four 
traits. But there are always times when 
orders have to be given and obeyed. In 
getting your household on this basis, you 
are doing for your children the greatest 
possible service. When they reach ado- 
lescence you will see why. 

The way to teach truthfulness is to be 
always truthful in your own dealings with 
the child. It is we who teach him to lie 
when we fib to him in small matters; we 
teach him to be deceitful when we fail 
to keep our own promises to him. The 
child who has been truthfully dealt with 
rarely tells real falsehoods. 

Should the child confess to wrong- 
doing, do not punish unless you feel the 
matter is so important you have to. Then 
point out that the punishment is going to 
be lessened because of the fact that he 
was truthful with you. Place a premium 
always upon truth telling, and make it 
easy for the child. Add justice and mercy 
to those magic words—take time, persist. 


(CLEAN people are so much nicer and 
prettier than dirty ones that we do 
want to teach our children cleanliness. 
An innate desire for it will be bred in the 
child who, as a baby, was kept clean. 
Make it a matter of habit to wash the 
hands and face before and after each 
meal, to bathe once a day and to brush 
the teeth twice daily. (Of course when 
he plays, let him grub in the dirt as much 
as he likes. But observe the cleaning-up 
periods, and let there be occasions when 
he will be dressed with greatest neatness. ) 

We can strew our possessions around 
and still be good citizens—at least I hope 
so, or the outlook isdarkforme. But since 
it is so much simpler to live neatly, Jet us 
give our child the advantage of being 
orderly. Even the two-year-old can put 
away his playthings and hangup his wraps. 

If you like, you may make a game of 
picking up the toys after the play is done, 
of hanging up the wraps as soon as the 
child comes into the house. We have lots 
of fun about it at our house. 

The lessons in unselfishness, without 
which we can never have friends or be 
happy in any true sense, consist in sug- 
gesting that the child share his toys with 
others. Do not make him give up every- 
thing, however. That is as bad as to allow 
selfishness. Encourage him to perform 
little services for father and mother in 
return for the many things they do for 
him. 

Self-reliance will come of itself if you 
give it the chance. Every toddler is 
crazy to do things for himself, as he sees 
the grown-ups doing them. Encourage 
him, show him how to help himself in- 
stead of smothering his impulses, and 
you have opened the way to self-reliance. 
When he wants to feed himself, let him 
until he tires of it. The results will be 
messy beyond words in a material sense, 
but salutary in a spiritual one. When he 
wants to dress himself, Jet him go as far 
as he can. Place a box or stool at the 
lavatory so that he can wash himself. In 
short, as he develops desires for new 
tasks, help him to accomplish them. 
(“What Is the Parents’ Job” went into 
this subject more fully.) 
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Health, happiness and 
a Christmas gift— 
all three are in 


“Busy Kiddie” 


It’s a Souwey ym—a splen- 
did gift for boys and girls, 
and just the thing to keep 
them healthy and contented 
during the cold and stormy 
weather. 


“Busy Kiddie’? accommo- 
dates swing, trapese and fly- 
ing rings as desired. The 
“hanger” of “Busy Kiddie” 
is its exclusive feature—fits 
any doorway, can be put up 
or taken down by turning one 
screw. No holes to bore; will 
not mar the finest woodwork. 
Tested to 350 pounds 
**‘Busy Kiddie”’ is an ideal gift. It can be used the 
whole year round—outdoors on the porch in sum- 
mer; indoors in winter, in any doorw: rwey in the attic 
or basement. des, it trains 
the youngster’s muscles, devel- 
ops their lungs and teaches grace. 
Sold by department stores. 
Write today for our booklet, 
“The Deorway Gym". It’s il- 
lustrated, interesting and free. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Box P. 























Jenkintown, Pa. 














SAVE FUEL — Save 
Doors — Save Labor. 


——~ the house warm this winter; protect the 
ish on your doors; make a fine storm proof 


shelter out of your 
a 


summer screen. 


Cover-It 
Storm Door 


will do it easily, 
quickly, cheaply. 
Made from extra 
heavy, weather- 
resisting, speci- 
ally treated ma- 
terial that will last 
for years. Goes 
up, comes down 
in a minute. 
Large, clear vision 
window. Attract- 
ive, healthy. Send 
overall dimen- 
sions of screen 
door frames and 
ask for special 
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low price. 
S. J. RUSSELL, Mfr. 
Dept. A. Peoria, Ill. 

















of sticky 
pastes— 


RAT 


y isready touse. Sure deatt 
to rats and mice. Quickest 
* cleanest, easiest way. New 

tin package contains 18“Bis- 
Kits,” always fresh. 35¢ at 
alldrugand general stores. 
Guarantee coupon 
“ se esi package. 






























PETS 


Tole) Ge), Male) i: 
SHEM 


HOW TO CARE FOR 


Aninstructive, illustrated and descriptive 
booklet, invaluable in the care and breed- 
ing of Canaries—also the properfeeding 
and raising of dogs, cats, parrots, monk- 
eys,goldfish,ete. Send 10c for copy. Genu- 
jne Harz Mountain Singing Canaries $5. 


BARTEL’S, Dept. C. 
45 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


FREE! Big CANARY CATALOG 
Amazing Bargains. Singing Canaries, Seas 
Parrots, Fancy Birds, — Fish, C 
Supplies. All Guaranteed. Wri 


CHICAGO BIRD & CAGE co. 
422 S. State St., Dept. 124, Chicago, 
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KEYSTONE For More Lasting 

in . Sheet Metal 
PpER sit® Work, use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-Resistin a Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


This copper steel alloy material gives superior 
service and satisfaction for roofing, spouting, 
gutters, metal lath, tanks, and all sheet metal 
work—new construction or repairs. 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets resist rust and give 
ded permanence to all galvanized sheet metal work. 
Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates offer best 
protection—fireproof, weatherproof, economical. 
Insist upon Keystone quality; it enhances your property 
and saves the home owner worry and expense. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Used by particular roofers and 
sheet metal workers. Send for Facts booklet —it tells 
some interesting facts about sheet metal that endures. 
This Company a a complete line of high 
é@rade Sree. SHEETS and TIN PLATES for all purposes. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Prices Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Big new im- 
provement 

in Colonial Fire- 
place Damper fre- 
cognized for over 
twenty years with- 
out a rival. 


‘Colonial=sDamper 


Insures right construction of the Fireplace Throat 
—the vital part. No smoking. No key to mar the 
face of the tireplace. The new Lever Arm Operat- 
ing Device (omens applied for) works ‘Ti in any 
position in any design or construction 

Build your fireplace with a Colonial Head one our 
FREE plans,then you won't go wrong. Complete fire- 
Diaces, mantles, grates, andirons, h , screens, etc. 


Catalog of fireplace designs or catalog of complete fire- 

place furnishings on request. Specify which or ask for 

circular on New Colonial Head with Lever Arm Ope- 

ratii Device (Style G) or blue print showing common 

mi es in Fireplace construction. Suggestions are 
given. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4628 W. Roosevelt Rd Chicago, Ill. 











Giant Washington Asparagus 
Shoemaker’s Quality Roots 
Gigantic stalks 1”’ to 2” in diameter—beautiful 
verdant foliage 9 to 11 ft. tall. 50 Roots, plenty 
for the average family. Fall plantings should 
be made in November and December. 50 Giant 
Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Roots, $3.00, parcel 
post prepaid, with cultural instructions, 
Special prices on larger quantities. 
Write today for FREE Illustrated Booklet 


RIVERVIEW FARMS °° Bridgeton, W. J. 


BUY THE BEST 


Pedigreed pups, Airedales, Collies, 
Police, Chows, Danes, Wire Hair Ter- 












riers, Setters, Boston Terriers. Book- 
let on care of Dogs 50 cents. 
All our prices are reasonable. 


Maplewood Kennels, Box 430, Medway, Mass. 


olcemorates. 
plants $3.75. 100 
‘known. 


pat pan pt "aoe FAL cheular FREE: 
NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 
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Better Homes and Gardens 


Thrift, on the other hand, has to be an 
acquired characteristic with most Ameri- 
cans. Begin it by not showering on the 
baby money for which he has no use. 
Never at any time hand out money indis- 
criminately. When he is about five, you 
can start an allowance of five cents a 
week, one penny for Sunday school, one 
for candy, three to save or any other 
scheme you may fancy. The allowance for 
the older child should still be small. I 
know a thirteen-year-old who gets seven- 
ty-five cents a week, twenty-five of which 
he saves for Christmas presents. With 
the rest he provides his own sweets and 
movies, and you can easily see that he 
cannot get enough of either to hurt him. 
It has been suggested, very sensibly I 
think, that as soon as children are able 
to comprehend, parents should initiate 
them into the mysteries of the family 
budget and let them see for themselves 
why certain luxuries must be denied. 

“Being a good sport” is vague, but I 
think you will understand what I mean 
by it. It means knowing how to get along 
with our fellow men, how to meet failure 
and disappointment. These things can 
be determined a good deal by the parent. 

Why is a certain girleo unpopular at 
school? Because she thinks she is better 
than nearly everyone else. Who led her 
to have that opinion of herself? Well, I 
wonder! Simple kindliness, upon which 
popularity and friendship depend, is 
largely a matter of parental attitude and 
home atmosphere. 

Wevcan teach cheerfulness in adversity 
by showing the children how we bear our 
own crosses. We can laugh away dis- 
couragement. We can sympathize with 
the hurts and then cause them to be for- 
gotten by turning to some interesting 
occupation. 

We can go after whining as we would 
after bedbugs! If you will pardon the 
expression. Of all traits it is to me the 
worst. Better upstanding deviltry than 
that. If a request is couched in a whine, 
never, never grant it. Make the child 
smile and repeat his words in a pleasant 
tone before you will listen to him. And 
cull the whine from your own manner. 


Needlework Directions 


Continued from page 67 

The cover at the extreme left is made 
on white linen and the embroidery motif 
is taken from pattern No. 123, blue, 20 
cents, which gives six attractive motifs 
that may be applied to various articles 
for the home. The embroidery is carried 
out in outline, lazy daisy stitches and 
French knots, with the colors arranged 
as follows: Lines, black; leaves and 
stems, green; petals, rose, blue and 
lavender; centers, black or orange. 

The white cover at the right of the 
page is also made on linen and from motifs 
taken from pattern No. 120. It is em- 
broidered as follows: Pink, blue and 
lavender flowers in rambler rose stitch; 
the pink flowers have black centers; 
blue and lavender flowers, orange centers; 
stems and leaves, green. 

Black sateen is used for the cover in 
the center. Transfer pattern No. 172, 
blue, 20 cents, supplies the motifs, also 
additional motifs which may be used on 
other household articles. This cover is 
worked in silk fiber floss. The flowers are 
worked in blue satin stitch; lines and 
dots, orange. Floss and needle to em- 
broider the three chair covers will be 





- sent for 60 cents. 
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A elp l ess? -not with 
a ‘2° Stage of Tuning 


AVE YOU ever been invited to 
some great radio treat, either to 
dance or share the pleasure of a 

heralded concert, and then had your 
whole evening spoiled by poor reception? 


Your host does what he can; he tunes with every- 

thing his set affords—and soaiaiiytoeioenace kelp 
ieee than you as yourself, 

That is the difference between an ordinary radio 


and an A-C DAYTON. For ordinary tuning it is 
simply a very high 2-dial set; but it holds some- 
thing in reserve, a Second Stage of Tuning that gives 
you new and unique controls to use when ordinary 
tuning short. 

No other radio can be so flexible, so cunningly 
adaptable to all conditions. It gives you new 
power, a finer way to tune your set, and consistent 
pleasure in listening to it! 

Note: There is only one right way to judge Radio. 
7 HEAR IT! e have arranged, through ex- 
clusive dealers, for you to make that test in your own 
way. Let us send full information and name of 
authorized for tess. Write direct to Dept. B H-11 


The AC Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Makers of Electrical Devices for More Than 20 Years. 


A: PAYTON 


Below is illustrated the TYPE XL-25 STANDARD—with 
2 stages of Tuning, improved 5 tube circuit, 2-Dial Control 


and many refinements price $0. Cal ages es 
tem an 
Six Models (5-6 tubes) Came i 79 sl lighth a 
Priced mg . 
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Landscape Your Home 
AT LOW cosT —-— 


NEW LANDSCAPE EDITION OF OUR CATA- 
LOG NOW READY, HELPFUL & SUGGESTIVE 














Nevins Nursery Products are especially grown fo or a dieorinas- 
nating trade. 

Fieates for the Home grounds, Orchard and Garden. 
og f. ‘ee. 


BLUE VALLEY NURSERIES 





Cata- 





BLUE RAPIDS, KANSAS 














— | 
146 HOUSE PLANS $1.00 





The greatest collection of House, 
Bungale »wand Twin House designs 
ver published. Spanish, Colonial 


pote English types ranging from 
modest cottages to palatial homes. 
& Send your order today. Pay post- 
; — on delivery $1.00 plus post- 





ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER, 
Architect 


71S Wainut Street. Philadetphia, Pa. 





Beautifully Engraved Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, no two alike, with envelopes 
to > with your name printed on 
each card, sent to you for $1.50. 
bee gp rem | name ornamestobeprinted. 


8. C. Longwell, Longwell Building, Fresno, California 
KUNDERD GLADIOLUus 
nak ater X eon:all. diddamn tele dee. 

=< oo OHIO. 
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We Furnish You 
Christmas Cards 
Without Charge 


fe gift subscription for 
or y OUP Better Homes and 
Gardens. 
O many readers are using Better 
Homes and Gardens subscriptions 

as Christmas presents, that we have 
prepared a beautiful four-color card 
to be furnished you without charge 
for each name on your gift subscrip- - 
tion list. 
You sign the card yourself and send 
it out in time to be delivered with the 
Christmas mail. It is your personal 
Christmas messenger, announcing to 
your friend the gift of a subscription 
to Better Homes and Gardens. 


Just Ask for Them 


You undoubtedly have several friends 
for whom Better Homes and Gardens 
would be a most appropriate gift. 
All you have to do is just write us, 
specifying how many cards you think 
you will want. It puts youunderno 
obligation to use them all. Just ask 
for the cards. Youwill receive them 
promptly. So write today. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
1760 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 


'\ Smprovemells 


Easier Playi 
Conn saxophenes and all Conn 
instruments for band and Seri 

ly improvements an CLUSIVE 
FEATURES that make them the easiest 
of all to play. You learn quickly with a 
= -- Ta oe and profit. 

ree Trial; Easy Payments. Send 
for free book and details; mention in- 
strument. With all their exclusive fea- 

Conns cost no more 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 

1166Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Simple con- 
struction— 
Simply screw 
plug in socket 
and insert 


bulb. 




























Tive changes 
of licht irom 
“bright” to 
“out” as easy 
as turning 
down @& gas 
light. 


Turn Down Your Electric Light 


Here is the ideal night light; the perfect bathroom light; the 
indispensable nursery light. in every room. stsa 
life-time. Nothing to get out of order. Cute light bills. Sold 
by electrical, hardware, drug and department stores. Price $1.25 


WIRT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIM-A-LITE 


“et SHAW GARDEN TR4 


Now you can get a better 
Tractor 











er at 

t Just the thing 

for Track Gardeners. 
Small Farms, Estates, 
etc. Simple to operate. 





Special Offer Full 

a at ones for <j j eulars FREE! 
— : {) Write Today 

SHAW MPG. CO., Dept. ac-2, Gelesburg, Kansas 








. GLADIOLUS 
SPECIAL OFFER OF LARGE FLOWERING. 
See what others say about our quality catalog. 
P. J. PENTECOST - TIPTON, INDIANA 


HITE Leghorn Eggs and Chicks 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment, Sired 
15 ‘cap acotese “Beeeed Ob Catches, “eet 
ege con 8, iD} ~ O D,. talog, 
price bulletin, free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cochevcle ake rian, 


GEORGE B. FERRIS 946 Union Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















Better Homes and Gardens 


Instruments of the Orchestra 
Continued from page 53 


the violoncello and the double-bass hold 
to the string section. 

Of the brass instruments, the cornet 
and the trombone are already very well 
known thru their use in bands and 
smaller orchestras. The trumpet which 
is in reality but an enlarged cornet has a 
tone which is very brilliant and clear and 
has great carrying power. The French 
horn is the old circular huntsman’s 
horn, introduced into the orchestra in 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The tone is very smooth and vel- 
vety and because of its beautiful and 
interesting tone it is an important mem- 
ber not only of the wind section but of 
the whole orchestra as well. The bass 
member of the brass section is the tuba. 
This instrument, lacking the smooth- 
ness of tone that is possible on the 
cornet, trombone or French horn, has a 
distinctive tone color of its own that is 
of great value. It suggests a rather harsh, 
gruff quality and it is used to very good 
advantage in passages of fierce or brutal 
character. One instrument which, while 
not generally regognized as an orchestral 
instrument, is gaining in favor so rapidly 
that it deserves mention is the saxophone. 
It is in itself classified as a brass instru- 
ment but it has a mouthpiece which con- 
tains a reed like a woodwind. Its voice, 
therefore, is a blending of the tone quali- 
ties of the reed and the horn giving it a 
unique place among all instruments. 
Popular as it is today in the dance and 
jazz orchestras, it is interesting to note 
that Mendelssohn refused to use the 
saxophone in scoring his sacred and 
church music because he thought its tone 
was “too mournful.” 

The percussion section of the orchestra 
differs from the other sections in that it is 
made up of instruments which cannot 
produce melodies. These instruments are 
divided into two classes, those which pro- 
duce an actual tone and those without 
any definite pitch. By far the most im- 
portant of these is the kettledrum; a large 
basin-shaped shell of copper covered with 
a parchment head, which, when struck, 


| gives forth a definite musical tone. The 
pitch of the tone may be altered by 


tightening or loosening the parchment 
head. The bass drum of the orchestra is 
exactly like the bass drum of the band, 
and differs from the kettledrum in that 
it gives forth no real pitch when struck, 
only a deep, indefinite sound. The 
ordinary snare-drum also known as the 
military drum or side-drum is fittingly 
used in any passage that is at all martial 
in character. It can give either single 
taps or “rolls.” Of less importance 
than the drums are the cymbals, two 
circular brass plates which are slightly 
concave in shape and which are held by 
straps fastened on the outer side. These 
plates are struck together and as they 
produce no tone of definite pitch, they 
are only used for rhythmic effects as are 
the triangle and the tambourine. The 
“bells” employed in an orchestra are 
merely long metal tubes of different 
musical pitches which are struck by a 
padded hammer to give the bell effects. 

The history, function and possibilities 
of each instrument of the orchestra would 
require volumes, so the aim herein has 
merely been to give a brief comment on 
each instrument which would be within 
the range of the interest of the average 
music lover and listener. 
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**Hallowell’? Work Bench 


Just what you and your boy need—a good work 


benchand a place to keep your tools safe. Comes 
knocked-down—steel legs; planking, planed and 
bored to fit; nuts, bolts, everything. Costs leas 
than a wooden bench, lasts longer. 

An ideal present for boye of all ages—men, too! 
Makes neatness easy. Steel drawer has lock: 
vise extra. 


Write today for free illustrated folder. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


All-steel work benches, too—ean’t be beat foratrength 
and long wear—just right forcomplete home workshops. 

















No More Roup 


This Terrible Disease Quickly Stopped 
By This Simple Method 


You know the symptoms—face swollen, run- 
ning at eyes and nostrils, comb pale, whistie or 
sneeze when breathing, frequent wiping of beak 
on feathers, breath with catarr or. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy ie the one doctor that 
never fails. 


Chickens Doctor Themselves 


It comes in the form of a powder: easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor themselves 
as they drink. 

We have many letters from readers who 
have used Conkey’s Roup Remedy with uni- 
versal success. 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 144 Ib. can, $2.50; 
Sib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. negro — from forming. 

uirt it into eyes and nostri 

tern yo — pint, $1.20; 
uart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; a paid. 

“ Colorado ‘and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 

$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all paid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Bend us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid, so that you 
can pay the postman for the remedy only when 
it arrives. { 237] 

Conkey’s Poultry Book, sent for only 4 cents 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 

Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















a OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
sed the World over, for man ions, to ki 

rats, mice and noxious aan 2 sure way to 
do away with dangerous Safeto handle. Sold 
by general stores and i 25c,50c a box. 
E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 



















Monthly 80 to 120 Practical 
tilge by, foremons Pogle™ss. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 36, Mt. Merris, IIL 
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Let Us 
Send Free Samples to 
Show You Amazing 


ViG-RAY 







ee Re 
ts now prove you wn can onaiy Goubte poriizy gretts 
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any: develop chicks fan 
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NEW PROCESS GLASS Breads Toke bad conekios’ 

Ideal for inclosing porches. See this great discovery today. 

FREE 30 Just goad your name and addrese and we will send 
free a and full information showing 

En double your your profits by using VIO-RAY. Write to to 

VIO “RAY COMPANY 

504 Interstate Building, KANSAS CITY, MO- 








MORE BLE XPEN 
Boat’ te ae METAL FURNACE PIPES! 
A FAULTLESS CASI IRON PIPE on your heating plant 
will do away with the troubles of sheet metal — all 
time. Permanent and safe. Not injured by nF 
Can be fitted to any furnace and 
without taking down, 










Installed in few % 
minutes by any 


y by writing 0 


: ban . 
now for descriptive literature = Special Prices. 
Faultless Castings Co., Dept. A, Brazil, Ind. 


FAULTLESS CAST IRON 
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FURNACE PIPE 
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ow Ay Wy bon Cut price Gotalen ! 
Erg savings I'm this season. 
7 112-page 


bey. I pay the freight, 

















~ With many, poultry raising was a side line until we 
showed them how to make it one of the main stays 
t. Our course in pragient poutery: raising tells how 





4 
of the bank accouw 


tv get more eggs in fall and winter, cut feed bills, cull out non-produe- 
ers, get better prices, and a hundred and one important short 
cuts to success. housands use our methods. boo 


Raise Poultry for Profit” will open your eyes. Send for a copy. Do it now 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE. Dept. 511, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


\ Sie Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 





9 T2Nst 25 cts. 


1vr.50¢ 3 i $1 5 Yrs. $1.50 


avn over 100 pages per issue—tells 

pros to feed, house breed: how to secure high egg 
oduction; how to ts and rear poultry successfully. 
Established 1874. Only 25¢ for 9 mos. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicage 
ONT WHITE os U, 














We carry no advertisements from firms 
we cannot recommend to you as being 
worthy of your patronage. 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Entertaining At Home 


Continued from page 61 


n or by inserting 


putting it in with as 
e into the shell and 


the end of a pastry tu 
forcing the filling in. 

Cream puffs filled with sweetened and 
flavored whipped cream are delicious. Let 
a little of the cream show at one side of 
each puff to add an attractive touch. 
Sprinkle the cakes with powdered sugar, 
or put a little red jelly, which has been 
beaten, on top of every puff and sprinkle 
with finely chopped nuts. I serve these 
puffs plain or with a hot or cold chocolate 
sauce. A good custard filling also makes 
toothsome cream puffs. 


Rolled Toast 


Remove the end slice from a fresh loaf 
of bread. Then cut thin slices crosswise 
of the bread and remove the crust. Spread 
the bread generously with softened butter 
before the slices are cut. Lay the slices 
on a damp cloth and roll each one, begin- 
ning at a corner and ending at the oppo- 
site corner. Put another bit of butter at 
the corner to fasten the rolls well. Place 
the bread on a baking sheet and toast in 
a hot oven, 400 degrees F., until uniform- 
ly golden brown on all sides. Turn fre- 
quently during the toasting. Serve with 
coffee, tea or hot chocolate. 





Now I Enjoy Jewish Cookery 
Continued from page 65 


Coffee Kuchen 


1 cupful of hot milk 
cupful of butter or 
other fat 


1 egg 

3% cake of compressed 
yeast dissolved in 4 

4 cupful of sugar cupful of scalded milk 

\% teaspoonful of salt 2%4 cupfuls of flour 


Add butter, sugar and salt to the 
scalded milk; when lukewarm add the 
dissolved yeast, cake, the eggs, well 
beaten, and flour to make a stiff batter. 
Cover warmly and let rise until more than 
double its original bulk. Spread in a 
buttered dripping pan one-half inch 
thick, cover and let rise again. Before 
baking melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and spread over the coffee cake; then 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. If set 
at night use half the quantity of yeast. 
Bake in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


[Note: We give these recipes in their 
original form for the sake of the interest 
attached to traditional methods of cook- 
ing. Some of the recipes can be altered 
slightly to conform to modern demands 
as to time of preparation, etc. For ex- 
ample, we now make “Sweet and Sour 
Fish,” using canned tuna in place of the 
fresh fish.—Editor.]} 
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TrueColor Harmony 
in Roofs Makes 


Distinctive Homes 


In addition to making roofs more 
protective and durable the appro- 
oe use of WEATHERBESTStained 

shingles in carefully selected solid 
tones or varigated colors is advo- 
cated by prominent architects. Such 
roofs are often the most distinctive 
feature of the house. 


WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle side- 
walls cost less than ordinary wood siding. 
Cooler homes in summer and warmer in 
winter, Save the high cost of repainting. 


Because they are genuine edge grain, red 
cedar, thoroughly preserved by our process 
of carrying color pigments and preser- 
vatives into the fibre of each shingle, 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles have 
long been overwhelmingly preferred wher- 
ever serious consideration is given home 
beauty and long life. 


Coupon below brings WeaTurrpesr litera- 
ture on subjects that interest you most. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., Inc. 
1010 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


STAINED -SHINGLES 


For Roors anos Siwe-Wau 





Weartnenpeet Stramnep Suinore Co., Inc. 

1010 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Please send [ ] Weatruersest Color Samples, [{ ] Port- 
folio of Color Photogravures showing WaTuerneor 
Stained Shingles for Sidewalls and Roofs, [|] Book 
on Modernising and Reshingling. 





















Polk Miller’s famous dog book on diseases 
of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. Also Sena- 
tor Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute to a Dog.” 
Write for free oom 48 pages. Our free 
advice service will answer any question 
about your dog’s health free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1180 West Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 
























KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1085 83d Ave. 8. K., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SQUAB () BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
Srintes tn estore Selling: Bow te eo &. You 

be surprised. 


GUTH ROOK SQuaR CO. 
200 St, Melrose t . Mase. 


Catalog 
Free 
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ig is natural at this season of the year, to give 
some thought, however perfunctory it may be, to the 
blessings received and the advantages enjoyed in the 
year behind. As we run over the things that stand out 
in Our Own experience, upon what are we going to place 
the emphasis? Let us consider a moment where Presi- 
dent Coolidge placed it, in a recent interview: 

“From my own experience and observation,” he 
said, ‘I have come to the conclusion that it is rather 
natural for all of us in whatsoever state we find our- 
selves to wish we were in some other. A great many 

ple come to me desiring to better their position. I 
ave most of the time felt the same way myself. When 
I was a boy at home I wanted to do something else 
besides work on the farm. But this disposition has still 
followed me a good deal thru alJ the changes I have 
experienced, and even now, Mrs. Coolidge and I say 
to each other sometimes that we wish we could go home. 
From this I have come to the conclusion that in what- 
ever position we may find ourselves other people are 
not any better off than we are. We only think they are. 
Contentment is a very difficult lesson for Americans to 
learn. I do not say we ought to be satisfied, but I have 
come to the conclusion that most of us are about as 
well off as we can be. A change would not make us feel 
any better. More money would not satisfy us.”’ And, 
in another place he said: “I have never been able to 
think that fate was guiding my destiny. I have rather 
felt that I was obliged to look after myself.” 

Success, achievement, progress—whatever you choose 
to cal] it—is a mere fetish without a certain quality of 
contentment. Contentment of the proper sort is the 
sense of taste that enables us to evajuate properly the 
morsels of success that come to us. Without it, there is 
no joy in the day’s duties, no sense of reward for a duty 
discharged. President Coolidge lays its elements before 
us in the statement quoted above: (1) No fate, no rich 
uncle or sudden stroke of luck will really aid us—we 
must take care of ourselves; (2) ‘‘most of us are about 
as well off as we can be . . . other people are not any 
better off than we are. We only think they are. A change 
would not make us feel any better’; (3) ‘““More money 
would not satisfy us.” 

In other words, contentment of the sort that really 
enables us to find satisfaction in life, is wholly a matter 
of attitude of mind. It depends only incidentally. upon 
material things, and material things, in themselves, 
will not bring it to anyone. 
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‘THE most dissatisfied people as a rule are those who 
do not have a goal in life. They beat their wings 
forever against the bars of indecision and delay. They 
move in circles and come out at no end. And out of this 
endless experience there arises at last a sense of defeat 
and a helplessness—a sense of the utter futilityof things 
that often embitters. The first goal in life for the family 








is a home that it can call its own; a place where it can 
hug to itself that sense of security that can be earned in 
no other way—a place where the burden lifts, if but for 
an hour, and that peace and happiness and content- 
ment, which is the real end of life, can be realized. There 
is no substitute for a home, and the family that has not 
learned this fact will never find that real contentment 
for which it contends. 


BEGIN where you are; get a goal in mind; seize the 
tools and the weapons at hand. There is no better 
time than Now, and there is no better hour in all eter- 
nity than the one that is now ticking out its sixty min- 
utes. Fortify yourself with the thought that at least 
eighty-five percent of the families in this country can 
own their homes if they will. Most of the fifty-five 
percent of the families that do not own their own 





homes, do not because they have never really tried. 
And those who have tried and failed have failed because 
they have quit really trying. They have changed their 
goal; they have quit the race before it was done. 


I HOPE every reader who has fought the good fight 
and won a home will send in his or her experiences. 
They will go a long way towards helping others to 
“make their dreams come true,” because they will 
bring courage and renewed faith to them when the 
struggle palls a bit. Send in your home-making experi- 
ences and we will do our part by printing as many as 
we can find space for. I am sure every home-owner 
wants to see this become in truth a nation of home- 
owners. If we all put our shoulders to the wheel we 
can bring it to pass, and when we have done that, we 
will find the whole complexion of our national life and 
our national thinking, to have changed. 


HAVE on my desk a letter from one of our sub- 

scribers, Mrs. Harry L. Wade, in which she thanks us 
for the splendid color scheme which our specialist in 
home decoration worked out for her various rooms. 
She closes by saying, ‘“We assure you we shall not feel 
hesitant about writing you for advice whenever 
the occasion arises.’”’ Of course, Mrs. Wade might have 
spent hours in reading books on interior decorating, 
getting samples of draperies and the like but instead 
she wrote us frankly describing her rooms and fur- 
nishings. An expert in home decoration thought the 
matter thru for her and told her exactly what colors to 
use, how to arrange her furniture, in short, how to make 
her home more attractive in every detail. Perhaps you, 
too, would like help in making your home more charm- 
ing. If so, please feel free to ask 
one of our specialists to help you. 
All that this service costs you 
is a two-cent stamp. s . ” 
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